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MODEST HOUSE DECORATION. 


CORRESPONDENT writes us that she has a long and nar- 

row parlor, which she wishes to furnish after Walter Crane’s 
yellow parlor in Beauty and the Beast. She asks if.a blue carpet 
would do with this. We should think not. A blue carpet de- 
mands blue hangings and paper, or else a very delicate fawn or 
brown. She must remember, too, that Walter Crane’s parlor is 
on a very small scale, and that the imitation, if done in large, is 
very apt to be garish. She might, however, make a very beauti- 
ful yellow room, hav- 
ing a carpet of low- 
toned yellow with 
brown border, and 
curtains of the Mad- 
ras muslin or of the 
cheap foulard or 
China silks now in 
vogue. The juxtapo- 
sition of blue and yel- 
low requires very 
careful adjustment. 
Either is better with 
red. The most ap- 
propriate furniture 
for such a room would 
be white and gold. 
This might be made 
very cheaply by the 
village carpenter, the 
lady herself applying 
the gold. The sofas 
should be covered 
with light-colored ma- 
terial, Avoid getting 
too many colors in the 


room. Light-colored 
merinoes make very 
pretty curtains, and 


are not too expensive. 
Let the ceiling be 
stained a very light 
buff. Have the frieze 
lighter than the wall, 
and the ceiling lighter 
than the frieze, and all 
of the same general 
color. If your white 
mantels are good of 
their kind, leave them 
alone, but puta yellow 
lambrequin with long 
ends on the mantel 
shelf. Have a set of 
shelves for china over 
the mantel. 

Another 
spondent asks how 
she shall furnish a 
large hall with Queen 
Anne staircase. If 
the walls are a dark 
rich tone—terra-cotta 
red, for example—the 
frieze should be of 
buff, with ornaments 
in delicate blue and 


corre- 


gold, ceilings buff 
with gold, and blue 
boundary lines. Add 


hat rack, hall table, 
umbrella stands. 
(These may be very 
ornamental.) All the 
furniture should be 
heavy carved oak, if 
possible, with chairs 


and large  settees, 
which are placed 
against the walls. 


Screens of stamped 
Spanish leather are 
very handsome and 
appropriate. Turkish, 
Persian, or Smyrna 
rugs are appropriate. 
Large china pots of 
growing plants, as 
palms or cactus, are 
very handsome in a 
hall, and a flamingo or 
stuffed cockatoo; any 
brilliant bird adds to 
the beauty. A large 
fireplace with heavy 
iron fire- dogs, or 
brass, with fender and 
a rug of skins lying in front, are all fine. Oil-paintings, especially 
family portraits, are better than engravings on the wall. Let the 
frames be of heavy gilt or carved wood. 

In furnishing a parlor and dining-room with sliding doors: be- 
tween, have the parlor avery light blue and white and gold. Let 
the chairs and sofas be covered with crushed strawberry velvet 
or plush. The carpet may be of crushed strawberry or of white 
and gray, or there may be a positive rose-color used with advan- 
tage, a tea-rose-color, very delicate, producing the Pompadour 
contrast. 

Very heavy portitres should shut off the dining-room. These 





‘ig. 1.—Camev’s-Hain AND VeLvet Costume. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3840: Jacket-Basque, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement, 





may be made of light colors on the one side and dark on the other. 
The dining-room may be of olive green, with ornaments of copper 
bronze on the walls. The ceiling and frieze should be of a warm 
light buff, with a repetition of the olive and copper tints of the 
ornaments, The curtains should follow this decoration in tone, 
and be of some heavy dark material. The furniture in this room 
could be of cherry and leather or mahogany and alligator-skin ; 
sideboard of carved wood, and extension table. If space is al- 
lowed for pictures, so much the better. Lincrusta Walton is one 
of the handsomest coverings for walls, especially for dining-rooms, 





SPRING 


AND SUMMER TOILETTES. 


and the William Morris. papers are very artistic. As for curtains 
and upholstering materials, the varieties are endless. The repro- 
ductions in cheap satines and reps, in wool and silk, of old Floren- 
tine hangings ‘and Turkish curtains are simply endless. 

Tapestry papers, stamped leather, Japanese and all sorts of 
Madras muslin, thin Chinese silks and foulards, can be seen by the 
thousands in any New York shop. Never was there a time when 
so many pretty articles for making a house attractive could be 
so easily obtained, and this plan of having white and gold furni- 
ture, suggested by the beautiful sofa which Walter Crane puts in 
the sitting-room of Beauty, is very easily carried out, as we have 





Fig. 2.—Dvuster or Traveniing CioaK. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3841: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 51-54. 





said, by any carpenter of taste who can cut out the frame of white 
pine. It can be painted two coats of white, and then gilded, by 
any woman who knows how to use a brush. These tables, chairs, 
and sofas are extremely pretty in a parlor, and we are glad to see 
that our unknown intelligent correspondent in Canada has the good 
taste to speak of her “ parlor.” 

That room should remain the pride of the hostess and the 
gathering spot of the family. 

Strange that the French, who gave us the word, have themselves 
stopped using it. Parleur, the talker, was the original word. 
Parloir is used still in 
convents as the room 
where they 
visitors, and conse- 
quently talk. It has 
now become the salon 
in France ; and we are 
too apt to follow their 
lead. The old term, 
“parlor company,” has 
gone out of fashion. 

The modern ex 
treme taste in furnish- 


receive 


ing is to have the cor- 
ners of the room cut 
off by curtains, 
screens, and little im- 
provised tents, which 
are very pretty; soft, 
low couches, long, 
high Medicean chairs, 
tables covered with 
writing materials, low 
book-cases, having the 
required volumes’ al- 
ways at hand,; china 
everywhere, plaques 
on the wall, vases and 
teacups on the tables, 
Venetian mirrors and 
brass candlesticks, 
pretty work - baskets, 
an embroidery frame, 
all the easels and pic- 
tures and old stuffs 
one can muster, The 
modern housewife 
crowds her room per- 
haps too much;. but 
she makes it look 
cheerful and culti 

vated. She has a chair 
for everybody. We 
use the word cultivated 
advisedly, for modern 
taste is cultivated. Our 
ancestors had it not. 
We remember the 
horse-hair period, and 
the red velvet sofa; 
but further back there 
were handsome things: 
the old mahogany see- 
retaries with brass 
handles, the stiff old 
girandoles, now so 
eagerly sought for, the 
funny little round mir- 
rors, and the brass and 
silver candlesticks, the 
Napoleonic clocks—all 
these are fine. 

Nothing is so pretty 
as a long, low, old- 
fashioned parlor of the 
Continental. period. 

Modern - cretonnes, 
made to look like the 
stuffs.ef Marie Antoi 
nette’s time (which are 
as good as satins for 
the furnishing of such 
a room), can be bought 
at all the large houses. 

The piano is always 
an awkward feature, 
particularly the square 
piano. The “ uprights” 
are better for farnish- 
ing. The opulent ‘have 
a music-room without 
a carpet or curtains ; 
it is better for.sound. 

One table should be 
given up to the maga- 
zines and paper-knives 
and new books, - This 
table, drawn across a corner, relieves the length and stiffness of a 
room. What in Europe they call a “ corner”—that is, a, little 
room built off by itself in one corner, with steps leading ‘up to a 
platform, and curtains hung all around it, with a table,a guitar, 
and a couple of chairs—this breaks up too long a room, 

Your parlor is an expression of the high or low degree of art 
which your mind has reached. The spirit aims at use or beauty; 
some finer spirits command both. 

While you make your parlor full and pleasant, avoid a jumlile. 
You may hang too many plates on your wall. Remember that china, 
to be interesting, must have a ceramic and historic connection. 





330. 


If possible have one piece of antique art in 
your parlor, Good copies are now cheap of the 
Laocoon, the Venus of Milo, or the head of Daphne 
These elevate the taste. A study of these works 
of art sharpens our perceptions of the beauties 
of nature, and keeps the mind free from being 
degraded by the poor things we see in every shop 






window 
It is a thousand pities that the shape of a room 
is so invariably square, or, as one correspondent 
It requires the genius 
of a Leonardo da Vinci to make such a room 
We all know how pretty an 
altered house is, or one where a bow-window has 
been pushed out. These irregular, jutting, and 
original rooms are very delightful to furnish and 


says, “ pistol-gallery” style 


original and pretty 


to live in 

But in the long, narrow, or square rooms we 
must have recourse to the Moorish open work 
panels, now easily bought, to stretch across a cor- 
ner or to divide the room; we must hang curtains 


and portiéres on long brass rods; we must throw 


out sereens which make delightful little rooms 


ot themselves, and we must choose warm rich 
hangings for our northern rooms, and soft light 
things for our sunny rooms 

One of our correspondents writes us from the 
Irish coast that her house looks on the sea, and 
We advise | 
her to have one window filled with panes of ruby 


that it has a cold, forbidding aspect. 


It is no more expensive than white glass, 


giass 


or very little more so, and the effect is delightful. 
Even the coldest winter sun shining through that 


medium is enchanting; and also we congratulate 
her that she can now buy very cheap for imside 
curtains the thin Chinese and Japanese silks | 
which make such warm rich yellow or red win- | 
These silken curtains, drawn on a | 
brass rod, entirely alter the inner light of a cold, | 
gloomy, exposed house; they are remarkably 
pretty in a city house | 
| 


dow-shades. 


A recent writer on art has this attractive de- 
scription of a parlor; “It contains an ingle nook 
of very cosy appearance. The chimney - piece 
and over-mantel are especially designed, and a 
high panelled dado is continued round the room, 
cornered by a bracketed cornice available for the 
display of china. All the wood-work is painted a 
rich cream buff shade.” 

We have more difficulty in telling our corre- 
spondent what to do with her mantel-pieces than 
Most of us 
drape our marble mantels with lambrequins and 
curtains, being careful that they are lined with 
woollen, and will not take fire. Some persons 
paint their white marble mantel-pieces a “ rich 
eream buff shade,” and some paint them dark 
brown or black : 


in answering her other questions. 


they are thus made to harmonize 
with the shade desired in the room. 

Wall-papers are so beautiful and so cheap that 
a cold, ugly room can be made quite lovely by 
simply having it papered all over, the ceilings and 
all; and by hanging up a few very inexpensive 
curtains on brass rods the parlor is half furnish- 
ed. We have seen curtains made of cheap carpet 
lightly embroidered, which look like old tapestry. 
This is one of the discoveries of modern decora- 
tive art 


Many ladies with small means and good 
taste now furnish their parlors themselves. A 
pretty tent parlor can be made by buying cheap 
striped stuff and draping it from the ceiling. 
Ingenious women cau carve in wood, and make 
brackets and frames. Even a Turkey or an In- 
dian rug is made very cheaply by fair industri- 
ous fingers, who buy the burlap and the worsted 
and knit it of a winter evening. 

For a woman who has little money and good 
artistic perceptions, this is the age par exeellence. 
She has but to exercise a little thought and inge- 


nuity and ask a few questions, and she can have 
a parlor which shall be the apotheosis of home, 
suggesting, too, all the spoils of all the countries. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iniusrraten Weekiy. 
The number for May 4 is more than usually at 
tractive, expecially in the richness of its illustra- 





Tons, 


It Opens with a preture entitled 
‘LITTLE COQUETTE,” 
executed by Fraxk Frencn, one of the foremost en- 


gravers of the day 


An excellent drawing by Eomunn H. Garrerr 
illustrates the first mstatnent of a Jatry tale by 
Lucy ©. Litiim, the most popular writer of stories 
for girls ; and W. P. Sxyper has a drawing, elev- 
e ¥ engraved, to accompany the Sifth instalment 
of “ Silent Pete ; or, The Stowaways,” by the au- 
thor of“ Toby Tule vr,” ete 
“A LETTER FOR THE SQUIRE,” 
ix the title ofa charming illustration occupying a 
Jul page 
“ Unele Har- 


ry's Foils,” a prac tical article on the rudiments of 


Other articles and pretures are: 


the art of fencing, illustrated by Tuuisrrur; 
* Parlor Parterres,” by Grorek B. Barrett; a 
story by Davin Ker; a poem by Marcarer E. 
Sanesrer ; and a humorous illustration by Gray- 
PARKER. 
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A Four-page Illustrated Supplement is issued 
gratuitously with this number of Harren’s Bazar. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 
FFXHAT prince of rustic philosophers Ho- 
{ sea Biglow expressed the quandary of 
many excellent people touching the best 
way to do good and give alms when he said, | 
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“The moral question's ollus plain enough ; 
It’s jest the human natur’ side thet’s tough. 
Wat's best to think mayn’t puzzle me nor you ; 
The pinch comes in decidin’ wut to du.” 


In speaking of charity organization soci- 
eties,it has been stated that a prolific source 
of pauperism is indiscriminate and selfish 
alms-giving, which takes no account of the 
worth or real needs of the poor, and gives 
with equal impatience and thoughtlessness 
to worthy and unworthy. 

The ordinary individual puts his or her 
hand into pocket or purse, and gives the 
street or house-to-house beggar a small or 
large coin—its value depending greatly on 
the accidental amount in hand, or the low 
degree marked by the thermometer—with 
siuall thought of its effect on the recipients, 
the cause of their present or the character 
of their permanent needs. This is acknow- 
ledged to be demoralizing, but it is no less 
so to the giver than to the beggar, and 
“charity organization” asks for the substi- 
tution universally of a more excellent char- 
ity. 

A woman who devotes much time to phil- 
anthropie work has said, “It is the women 
who think themselves kind-hearted who are 
directly responsible for half the misery of 
our great cities”; therefore it is to women 
that this attempt to dethrone a corrupt rule 
of charity must look for countenance and 
aid. The essence of organized charity is 
that some individual man or woman should 
have charge of each needy family or person, 
treating each case as a physician or nurse 
would a patient, the aim being not to keep 
them from dying only, but to get them well. 
This “ visitor” stands in the relation to the 
poor “case” of a friend, who must “discover” 
a way out of misery and dependence into 
decency and independence. The experience 
of the first year’s work of the Boston society 
called forth from them the remarkable ad- 
mission that they had made the “ great dis- 
covery that a gentleman or lady will in a 
surprising proportion of cases discern means 
to help a family into independence, if he or 
she goes into their homes and learns the 
whole truth, what the various members of 
the family can do, or can be made to do, 
going there not only not to give alms, but 
prohibited from so doing, and therefore 
forced to study how to aid the family to- 
ward self-support.” Innumerable causes of 
poverty can be removed by the “counsel, 
cheer, encouragement, sympathy, and brains 
of a gentleman or lady full of the strength 
and joy of life,” or, what is equally impor- 
tant, aware of the opportunities of the great 
world around us, of its wide range of em- 
ployment, and its wealth of industrial pos- 
sibilities. The members of the upper class- 
es with the wish to help those below them 
have an advantage in position for seeing 
what can be done similar to that of the 
officer over the private soldier; the general 
with his field-glass surveys in minute detaii 
the inequalities, advantages, and quagmires 
of a prospective battle-ground, and issues 
orders accordingly. So the volunteer visit- 
or can know of opportunities and command 
resources of which the poor have neither 
knowledge nor control, and these superior 
“chances” brought to bear on the lives of 
those beneath them by the educated and 
leisure classes produce on the lower and 
more ignorant natures an elevating and en- 
ergizing effect not possible of attainment 
by the most lavish gratuitous feeding and 
clothing. 

This spirit of personal interest and friend- 
ship can be infused into all kinds of reliet 
work wherever done, in city or country, not 
only in places where there is field for “* char- 
ity organizations,” bat equally by women of 
small means, or few leisure hours, or isolated 
homes, who are unwilling or unable to take 
part in any regularly organized work; it is 
the “ point of view” which just now is more 
important than the plan. 

As a matter of fact, if every one would do 
his small share of helpful, preventive, and 
restorative work in the world, there would 
be little need for institutions, other than 
hospitals and asylums where the sick and 
afflicted can be more intelligently cared for 
than in even comfortable homes. The pov- 
erty and crime which seem so hopeless can- 
not be materially reduced until the idea of 
restoration to self-support takes the place 
in our lives of the impulse of dole-giving ; 
we must not content ourselves with reliev- 
ing the immediate suffering, but remove its 
cause; and to a great extent the causes of 
poverty—certainly of pauperism—are mor- 
al, consequently the charity that would deal 
with them must sufter long, bear all things, 
endure all things, and never fail to supply 
patience, courage, sympathy, wisdom. 

As a class, the poor lack knowledge, ener- 
gy, self-control, and these imperfect moral 
conditions are set in the midst of imperfect 
sanitary and physical conditions, which they 
are conscious of, rebellious toward, and yet 
helpless, to a great extent, to remedy. If 
they are to be led up into a purer atmos- 
phere of moral life and physical living, 











they must be guided by the privileged ones, 
“friends” who are always ready with a 
kind word and encouraging approval ; it is 
for these to take the trouble to seeure the 
better place or the deserved increase of pay ; 
to show the interest that will take one wo- 
man of leisure to an employer's oftice to re- 
monstrate against “no seats behind coun- 
ters,” “ no extra pay for extra hours” ; to in- 
sist on decent closets, and beat for winter 
work-rooms; to induce others to teach work- 
ing-girls to form “ friendly societies” ; to de- 
vote time and money to the organization of 
industrial classes and schools ; to test indus- 
trial schemes (such as Miss Stmcox describes 
in her paper “ Codperative Shirt-making”) ; 
and to encourage and inangurate relations 
between employer and employed which rec- 
ognize practically the principle of mutual 
interest between classes, and the existence 
of a true bond of friendship and sympathy, 
in kind, if not in degree, similar to what is 
recognized as the foundation of the family 
and “society” relationships. 

If our sister or friend fall into disgrace or 
sorrow, we do not content ourselves with a 
small gift of money or line of condolence, 
nor should we acquit ourselves of the claim 
of more distant human kinship when we 
gratify our momentary impulse of pity on a 
cold day and give a copper piece or an old 
muff to a beggar ; if they need either, they 
need much more, and though we may have 
naught else material to bestow, with a little 
trouble we can find those who have, and by 
a little self-education, self-denial, and sys- 
tem we may learn how best to advise, and 
where promptly to seek the aid needed by 
those who, it has been said, we are always 
to have with us, but not as a chronic caste 
which our selfishness and bad judgment 
have in the past tended to create. The 
poor should teach the fortunate ones the 
blessed lessons of sympathy, helpfulness, 
mercy, and judgment, for, after all, 








“The pinch comes in decidin’ wat to du.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

THE DECLINE OF THE TEA PARTY. 
{ie gradual change in the dinner hour has 

many advantages, but it has some great draw- 
backs. Itis a curious fact that all marked tran 
formations in social habits are gradual, like ge 
The impression always is that 
such alterations went on formerly, but have now 
ceased ; even where the sea visibly reeedes or en 


logical changes. 


croaches from year to year, it looks like such a 
little matter as to suggest no resemblance to the 
great geological transformations. So it is in so- 
cial matters. If there is anything in a nation’s 
habits which might seem a permanent landmark, 
it is the dinner hour, and yet this is really, among 
Anglo-Saxons at least, no more fixed in its posi 
tion than a sand-bar at the mouth of a harbor. 
In England it has steadily slid on from the eleven- 
o'clock dinner of Queen Elizabeth's time to the 
half past eight of to-day; and it is possible that 
it may by-and-by begin to go backward and be- 
come earlier again. It is not hard to remember 
when in our chief American cities the dinner 
hour of the leisure classes—so far as we can be 
said to have any—was one o’cleck ; many such 
people in Boston still dine at two, and others 
at four, five, and six; while seven, though not 
unknown there, still seems rather extreme. In 
New York, on the other hand, the Jate dinner is 
practically universal in these classes ; nor can any 
one doubt that the tendency of all our cities is 
steadily that way. 

Now the late dinner has great advantages for 
professional and business men, since it promotes 
quiet, and therefore good digestion. Probably 
much of the improved physique which is so gen- 
erally recognized among Americans is due to the 
increased habit of dining late. For men of the 
above classes an early dinner means a hurried 
dinner, while a late one is a leisurely one. | 
know men in good circumstances who for years 
took what was regarded as a regular meal “ down- 
town” at one o'clock or so, and never allowed 
more than fifteen minutes for it; and those same 
men now dine at home, after the day’s work is 
over, and give an hour or more to the process. 
Of course this assumed difference may be pressed 
too far, and I remember being checked in this 
course of argument by that most dignified of wo- 
men, the late Mrs. George Ticknor, of Boston. 
She heard me through, but said, calmly: “I do 
not agree with you that the hour of the day has 
anything to do with it. I kept house for a great 
many years, and had many dinner parties at two 
o'clock. There never was any undue haste at my 
table.” I should think not, indeed! But Mrs, 
Ticknor was the last of her generation—the 
more’s the pity—and the lady of the house to- 
day needs all the quieting associations of the 
evening to secure for her guests the due decorum 
and repose. 

Yes, the Jate dinner has its physiological ad- 
vantages, but it has its great social drawbacks. 
It puts all society on a dress footing, and the old 
sociability of tea-time vanishes. You can only 
have your friends for the whole evening by having 
them elaborately; there must be plate, courses, 
hired waiters, and—unless you are total abstain- 
ers—half a dozen wineglasses at a plate. 
too, must be carefully balanced, and if a gentle- 
man or lady sends an excuse at the last moment, 
the neighborhood must be scoured for a substi- 
tute of the same sex. Then in the evening every- 
body is in full dress, en grande tenue ; nobody 
dares to imperil this perfection of array by ex- 





Guests, 











temporizing a charade, for instance, in the even- 
ing; still less to propose a moonlight walk or row, 
by way of winding up the occasion. 1 remember 
that, after dining at a house on the cliff at New- 
port, it was once proposed by a rash young man 
to go out and see the moon rise from the ocean. 
The night was delicious, and there were needed 
only a dozen steps along a gravel-walk as smooth 
as a hall floor, but no recruits could be obtained, 
and the hostess reproved him privately. ‘“ Do 
you not know,” she said, “that there is not a 
woman here whose slippers would be in the least 
compatible with such a foray?” Had it been an 
old-fashioned tea party, the whole company would 
have caught at the proposal. 

That old-fashioned tea party has not gone, but 
it is rapidly going. In England it has almost 
utterly vanished, I suspect, at least near London, 
although it may there still linger in less genteel 
circles, at least in the form of “tea and supper” — 
a light tea at six and a substantial supper at nine, 
this being a still remoter form of social observ- 
ance, once common in our cities, but now com- 
pletely gone by. Tea in England means “ after- 
noon tea,” or “ five-o’clock tea’”—a refreshment 
almost essential where people dine at seven or 
eight, and perhaps less distinctly appropriate here 
for those who are to dine at six. But this trivial 
performance has nothing in common with the old- 
fashioned tea party, with its tea-tray, its oysters, 
its preserves, varied and beautiful as the 

“lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon,” 
described in Keats’s “ Eve of Saint Agnes.” Those 
were days, moreover, when it was not yet ungen- 
teel to eat cake, and when the well-appointed 
house-keeper would exhibit her “cake drawer,” 
upon a little persuasion, for the sighing admira- 
tion of all other house-keepers. The cake drawer 
Was a vast receptacle that may perhaps have been 
lined with tin, but looked silver-lined to the boy- 
ish imagination; it was to the last degree clean 
and dainty, and the varied colors of its contents 
were bright and clear as those of gold-fish and 
silver-fish 


enough: 


Yet even the cake drawer was not 
the gifted house-keeper must “get up 
something” for favored guests; and though this 
perhaps involved her disappearance through the 
greater part of their stay, yet let us be hospi- 
table or die. Who knows what rare dish might 
not be the fruit of that temporary absence, and 
amply vindicate it? Perhaps it was a Sally-Lunn ! 
It is one great drawback upon late dinners that 
they leave absolutely no hour in the twenty-four 


T.W.H 


that is suitable for a Sally-Lunn. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
$y JULIET CORSON, 
XIX. 
\ ANY letters show that readers of the Bazar 
pe are making such practical application of 
the suggestions here offered as local market sup- 
plies permit, As these local supplies vary ac- 
cording to transportation facilities, it would prove 
helpful to house-keepers to make a sort of daily 
note-book, on the plan of a merchant’s blotter, in 
which to enter facts concerning prices, articles of 
food abundant at certain seasons, points of nov- 
elty or interest in reference to new dishes or un- 
accustomed ingredients. Changes of greater or 
less consequence have frequently to be made in 
the bills of fare, according to the locality or the 
supphes on hand; note all such points, and put 
the name of the place as well as the date in the 
book, for it may pass into other hands than those 
of the writer, and so prove of much use, Sucha 
book (or series of books) has been most useful 
in planning the bills of fare given in these arti- 
cles. For instance, at the writing of this article 
for May issues, in advance of the season, refer- 


| ence to the May entries of several years shows 


that markets near the seaboards, both Atlantic 
and Pacific, and the railroad centres, afford at this 
season abundance of fresh fish, vegetables, and 
early fruit. Except in the favored land of gold 
and in some parts of the South, the arrival of 
spring is emphasized by a decided change in the 
character of the market supplies of the mass of 
our populace. The luxuries which have tempted 
languid spring appetites from behind the glass 
eases of the fruit stores and high-priced markets, 
and almost seduced the dollar from the purse 
which could afford only the quarter, no longer 
tantalize, but suggest that by good management 
the seeming extravagance may become permissi- 
ble. We may change the roast or steak for some 
lighter and more appetizing food of nearly equal 
cost if we exercise care in selection and ingenui- 
ty in preparation for the table. Just here the 
digression is allowable of reminding the reader 
that it will be impossible to carry out the econo- 
mies here presented unless time and labor can 
be freely given. Surely the results attainable are 
worth such expenditure ; time and patience judi- 
ciousiy applied take the place of the skilled labor 
which the wealthy can afford to purchase. Our 
ideal housewife may not be able to set before her 
family the pdté de foie gras or the truffled turkey 
which the rich man commands at his club or fa- 
vorite restaurant, but she can give them many a 
dish as delicate and savory as can be made by 
the most expert chef. Indeed, the greater num- 
ber of the recipes given in these articles are but 
slightly modified from the works of such chefs as 
Gouffé and Dubois. Here the effort is made to 
record the elegant economies of the classical 
school of European cookery which make its ex- 
cellence preéminent. It is no more reasonable to 
expect to excel in the superfine art of cookery 
without patient practice, than to hope to master 
the manipulation of a fine musical instrument at 
sight. 

To return to seasonable delicacies. In May, or- 
dinary city markets present a fair variety of fresh 
river and sea fish at reasonable prices. In New 


York the average for several years has been, for 
large roe shad, weighing about five pounds, frum 
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thirty. to forty cents; the male fish is always 
about one-third cheaper and smaller. Some deal- 
ers sell the roes apart from the fish for from 
twenty-five to fifteen cents a pair; as the month 
advances the price lessens. Southern shad, ex- 
cept those from the Potomac, are not so good as 
the North River and Connecticut fish. This year, 
as early as mid-April, five-pound roe shad were 
bought from the river fishermen at Fort Lee for 
fifty cents, and smaller fish for thirty-five; an 
afternoon sail up the river was made the oc 
of securing these fine fish just out of the water, 
and the difference in the price of the fish from 
that paid in the city covered the expense of the 
sail. This sort of marketing at a distance is not 
advocated ; it is simply mentioned as an illustra- 
tion of the advantage which circumstances some- 
times offer. In Fulton and Washington mar- 
kets, fresh mackerel, weighing from two to three 
pounds, sell for from twelve to fifteen cents, and 
small ones as low as twenty-five cents a dozen 
after an abundant catch. These small fish may 
be potted and kept a long time in a cool place. 
A recipe is given below that may be applied to 
any cheap fish. Smelts average about a shilling 
a pound; one pound breaded and fried makes a 
good dishful. Blue-fish sell for from six to ten 
cents a pound; the largest fish are the cheapest; 
part of one may be broiled, fried, or baked, and 
the rest potted or corned. Weak-fish are about 
eight or ten cents a pound. Salmon from the 
Columbia River costs twenty-five to thirty cents a 
pound; but, in view of the high price, it must be 
remembered that the fish is the most nutritious, 
ranking close to meat in food value 





Red-snap- 
per is another fine fish, which sells for from ten 
to fifteen cents a pound in May; it is very good 
stuffed and baked and served with gravy. 
Vegetables are abundant and cheap, especially 
the “ greens,” 
New beets and voung onions come quite 


and such as are suitable for salads. 
within 
reach; the latter are acceptable combined with 
cucumbers and other salad vegetables. The beet 
and beet sprouts are to be boiled in boiling wa- 
ter, care being taken to boil the sprouts only un 
til they are tender, because they are usually cook- 
ed too long. 
fifteen cents a head during the month, and if it 


New cabbage will cost from ten to 


is boiled according to the directions already given 
in detail, it will be nearly as delicate as cauli 
flower. Southern egg-plant sells in May for 


about twenty-five cents; breaded and fried, o1 
fried in batter, or made into fritters, a rather 
small plant will make a good dish. Butter-beans, 
which are cooked like string-beans, are available 
this month at about fifteen cents a quart. 
peas are still somewhat of a luxury, as they cost 
about twenty-five cents a half peck 

In game birds there is the range of snipe and 
plover, costing from five to twenty-five cents 
each, according to their size. The larger birds 
should be broiled as rare as taste will permit, and 
the smaller ones made into a brown stew with 
plenty of good gravy ; ven. 
An excellent addition to such a ragont of small 
birds is a fried slice of hasty-puddi: gy, or mt 
an inch thick and two or three inches =q 
each bird. This is an Italian combination, on 
mush being known in Italy as polenta 

In this scheme of living the faet should never 
be forgotten that a good gravy or brown sauce, 
served with boiled or baked potatoes, fried mush 
or hominy, or with plenty of toasted or fried bread, 
makes a substantial accompaniment for some small 
dish of birds or meat. When the dish furnishes 
any drippings, they can be used as the basis of 
the gravy; otherwise beef, veal, fresh pork, or 
poultry drippings or butter may be browned with 
an equal quantity of dry flour, and then boiling 
water gradually added in the proportion of a pint 
to a tablespoonful each of flour and butter, and a 
palatable seasoning of salt and pepper. 
must be taken to brown the flour before adding 
the water, and the gravy must then be stirred un- 
til it boils. Spring chickens rank among the sea- 
son’s dainties; those from Philadelphia cost from 
one dollar to a dollar and a quarter, and weigh 
four to five pounds before they are dressed. The 
Long Island broilers are lighter, and are sold at 
seventy-five cents or a dollar. The Maryland 
birds are delicious small broilers, which cost 
about fifty cents. In broiling chickens expose 
the inside to the fire until it is quite brown be- 
fore turning the skin of the bird to the flame; 
the bird can be so cooked,without much danger 
of burning. If during the broiling the chicken 
éan be protected from cold air by placing an iron 
@ tin pan over it, the cooking will be more thor- 
ough than if it is exposed to a draught. The part 
of a chicken to be tested in broiling is the joint 
of the leg next the body; if that is done, the bird 
is cooked to a palatable degree. Only ducks 
may be served rare; all other poultry is pre- 
ferred well cooked. Young ducks, or ducklings, 
are delicious broiled; but they cost from twenty- 
five to thirty-five cents a pound, and weigh from 
four to six pounds. The breast of a duckling, 
broiled underdone and served with jelly, orange 
salad, or a crisp green salad, is a morsel for an 
epicure. 

Any temporarily cheap fish may be potted as 
follows: If the fish are small, simply seale, draw, 
and wash them; if they are large, cut off the fins, 
cut out the backbone, and divide them in pieces 
about three or four inches square, so that they 
can be nicely packed in an earthen dish or open- 
mouthed jar; the earthern pots used for baking 
beans, or small crocks, are better than shallow 
dishes when the potted fish is to be kept some 
time. Put the fish into the jar in layers, with a 
rather high seasoning of salt and pepper, sprink- 
ling among the layers a few whole cloves and 
allspice, some bits of mace and bay-leaves broken, 
in the proportion of a tablespoonful of these sea- 
sonings mixed together to three or four pounds 
of fish; press the fish well down in the jar, and 
then cover it with vinegar; rub butter upon thick 
paper (not straw paper), and tie the paper over 
the jar; if the jar has a cover, close it and cement 


Green 


recipes have been ¢ 





Care 








it in place with a thick paste of flour and water ; 
put the jar in a moderate oven, and bake its con- 
tents five or six hours; the fish will be cooked in 
from two to three hours, but the long-continued 
baking improves the dish. When the potted fish 
are done, they can be used hot or cold. If it is 
intended to use them within ten days or two 
weeks, they need only be kept in a cool place; 
if they are to be kept for a long time, pour off 
the liquid after they are cold, press them well 
down in the jar, and cover them with clarified 
drippings, butter, or lard, only hot enough to be 
liquid; then close the jar from the air, and keep 
the fish in a cool place. 

Butter is clarified by melting it by gentle heat, 
and then carefully pouring it away from the sedi. 
ment; drippings are clarified by melting them in 
boiling water, letting them cool on the top of the 
water, and then seraping the sediment from the 
bottom of the cake of drippings after it solidifies 
on the surface of the cold water. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING TOILETTES. 


‘TRIPES have at last obtained favor, and are a 
\ leading feature in the fabrics of various toi- 
lettes. For the street are tailor suits of dark 
woollens, with hair stripes of white or of contrast- 
ing color; for mornings at home are satteens 
and lawns with wider stripes ; for afternoons are 
striped Louisines and other summer silks, with 
many of the favorite magpie stripes of black and 
white alternately; for combinations are plush- 
striped étamines to use with cashmeres; and 
there are striped moirés, striped ribbons, striped 
embroideries, and finally the new striped laces 
which come in Chantilly designs in black, and in 
wrought stripes of white and écru on pale-tinted 
lisse grounds, 

Among the tailor suits most worn on the Ave- 
nue, at church, for morning shopping, and in this 
demi-season for making calls also, are dark blue, 
Havana brown, or black woollens with white pen- 
cilled stripes a third of aninch apart. These are 
made up in simple fashion with a kilt skirt, short 
apron drapery, and very long full back drapery, 
with all the pleats at the top—not on the sides— 
and these pleats are defined the whole length of 
the breadths. The kilt pleats are either 
very narrow or very wide (those of medium width 
are not liked), and their only trimming is two or 
three rows of stitching above a hem. The basque 
is very short, with flat postilion back pressed in 
small pleats, and the waist line is defined by two 
buttons or small flat moulds covered with the dress 
goods. The neck has a very narrow rolling collar, 
notched like that of a man’s morning coat, and 
showing a high white linen collar with a white 
The 
entire edge of the basque, up the front, and around 
the wrists, may be bound with braid, or have two 
rows of stitching without braid, or else braid may 


back 


silk scarf knotted as gentlemen wear theirs. 


be set on the wrong side to show as a cord at the 
edge, with one row of stitching above. 

White are in great favor this 
spring, and may be put in permanently as a plas- 
tron when they are made of crape or lisse or 
muslin, piqué or duck, and are then often ex- 
tended to form vests. In the latter case they 
may be strapped across twice below the bust, or 
there may be a belt and buckle crossing them 
just at the waist line 
plastrons are in very 


chemisettes 


Soft pleated mull or erape 
elegant dresses, not only of 
fine woollens, but of silks, 
have finely pleated surah f 








and these sometimes 
s down their whole 
length, and are usually edged with velvet revers 
of a dark shade. 





With the severe tailor suits worn with a mas- 
culine collar and cravat, young ladies wear a high 
straw hat the color of the dress, made of rough 
straw, or else in an open braid that has no lining. 
The brim turns up closely behind, and rolls also 
on the left side, while the right side is straight, or 
in extreme cases is flattened low against the head. 
The brim is bound with velvet, and a narrow vel- 
vet band encircles the crown. A ladder of cross 
bows of ribbon may extend up the back of the 
crown, or else it may have long erect loops with 
a bunch of long-stemmed blossoms, usually of 
very small flowers. 

For older ladies to wear with tailor suits the 
newest bonnets are of rough dark straw made 
small yet very high in the crown, so that the ex- 
tremely high bows of last season may be dis- 
pensed with, and instead a rosette of velvet rib- 
bons is used. This large rosette may be all of 
one color, but is more often of two or three col- 
ors, made with all the loops of each color massed 
together and forming a third of the rosette. 
Thus on a black rough straw bonnet there are 
cream, pale yellow, and black loops in the ro- 
sette; for a blue dress, dark blue, dark red, and 
cream white, or else pale blue loops form the ro- 
sette; with brown dresses are white, yellow, and 
brown loops. This trimming is also seen on the 
black tulle bonnets worn with dressy black suits, 
and is especially prettv when the fashionable pis- 
tache green is used with pale lemon yellow, and 
cream white. On a chocolate brown tulle bon- 
net the rosette may be of pink, cream, and choe- 
olate-color. The velvet ribbon in these rosettes is 
only half an inch wide, and is prettiest with purled 
edges. 


bonnet. 


This forms the entive trimming for the 

The velvet throat bow is of the darkest 
color in the rosette, and is made of two long loops, 
or else merely pointed ends that are searcely an 
inch wide, vet are long enough to reach back to 
the ears. Small jewelled pins are thrust in these 
loops, and are thouglit to give more style to the 
toilette than if used as Lreastpins; indeed, they 
are almost the only jewels now worn out-of-doors. 

Another caprice of the moment in millinery is 
that of veiling with tulle various parts of the 
bonnet or round hat. For instance, the coronet 
front, instead of being faced with velvet, now 


has tulle puffed on it, dotted with beads of the 











same color, and finished with wide tulle strings, 
On other bonnets a large cluster of long-stemmed, 
loosely tied flowers forms the trimming, and tulle 
is thrown over these as if to keep them together. 
Again, some of the very high round hats have 
tulle drawn over the entire crown, enclosing all 
the trimming down to the brim, and giving a 
very light and summer-like appearance. 

Poke bonnets or round hats and white parasols 
are worn as part of bridemaids’ toilettes for spring 
and summer weddings. Small pokes with tip- 
tilted fronts made of tulle edged with a wreath 
of small flowers were chosen to match the crépe 
de Chine dresses of eight bridemaids, two of 
which were pale blue, two of cream, two of pink, 
and two of ¢illeul green. These charming dress 
es had belted surplice waists lapped to the left 
side with a V in front and back of soft tulle. 
The overskirts were festooned elaborately in 
front and on the hips, with long wing-like back 
drapery. Another group of six bridemaids, all 
in white, wore Louis Quinze coats of watered silk, 
with soft full vests, and festooned skirts of Va- 
lenciennes lace. Their high-crowned hats of 
white straw had spring blossoms and gauze rib 
bon trimmings, their fringed parasols were of 
white surah, and their bouquets were lilies-of-th: 
valley. Another group of bridemaids during 
Easter week carried large sprays of white lilies 
instead of the conventioral bouquet, and their 
dresses were of point d’esprit net over satin, with 
gathered waists and wide sashes of pale green 
watered ribbon. 

Very dressy black toilettes are in great favor 
at present for dinners and afternoon receptions 
The special fancy for these is a waist of black 
watered silk with lace skirts, and these French 
laces should be striped across or lengthwise, as 
the wearer chooses, with part of the skirt of 
scalloped flounces or of the wide lace the whole 
length of the skirt, vet scalloped on one edge, 
and the remainder of piece lace, which is far 





more effective for drapery. Narrow bows of 
watered ribbon trim the front of the waist and 
the side of the skirt, and a large watered sash 
makes the drapery more bouffant. If the cor 
sage is a basque, it is laced in front and has a 
V at the neck in front only. If a pointed waist 
is preferred, as for very elaborate dinner dresses, 
it is laced behind, and cut down in a V both in 
front and back, and all sleeves are omitted, o1 
else there are elbow sleeves of the lace used as a 
transparent, tied just above the elbow with a 
ribbon bracelet. Short sleeves are thought to 
detract from style in these dresses, and the pref 
erence is given to no sleeves whatever, or at 
most an inch-wide bias fold of tulle like that 
which edges the V neck. To give variety to the 
toilette, women who know how to economize have 


several waists for lace skirts; one of these may 
be of lace like the skirt, another of velvet, and a 
third of China crape, or of striped silk, or of the 
watered silk just described. 

A novelty used by Worth for evening full- 
dress toilettes is embroidered lisse in stripes over 
colored satin for the corsage, the drapery. and the 
side flounces—indeed, for the entire dress, which 
he prefers to make with a short skirt just touch 
ing the floor, a high lined basque, and transparent 
elbow sleeves. The embroidery is done in stripes 
of graduated width that are widest next one sel- 
vage, and this is used for a deep drapery, which 
is pleated to the waist to fall in straight pleats 
nearly to the foot on the right side, curving 
across the front, to be caught up to the hips on 
the left side, and show there three or four wide 
pleated flounces. The material pleated on the 
right continues in gathered fulness behind, hang 
ing straight until it reaches the left side, where 
its scalloped edge is curved up from the foot to 
the belt, meeting the apron at the belt above the 
flounces The lisse on which this verv decorative 
embroidery is done is of extremely pale tint, and 
the satin under it must be of a darker shade 

The “‘doctor’s coat,” introduced by the Prin 
cess of Wales, is one of the novelties in favo 
with English This is a basque much 
longer than any worn of late, round on the hips, 
with longer ends behind, large side pockets, and 
the generally flat effect which is seen in London 
toilettes. For these severe coats watered silk is 
used with skirts of wool goods of the same color, 
and white pipings.or white cords are the trim- 
mings, with the whe vests or chemisettes al- 
ready described. , 

The newest white wool toilettes for the sea-side 
and mountains are of camel’s-hair, soft to the 
touch, yet rough -looking, with stripes of blue, 
red, and olive of irregular widths. These are 
made up with wide box pleats in the skirt, a side 
panel of velvet of the prevailing color, and a 
deep apron with a velvet revers up one side. The 
corsage is jacket-shaped, with a pleated surah 
vest the color of the velvet, wide velvet revers, 
collar, and side pockets. 

White canvas dresses for midsummer, as thin 


women, 


as any grenadine, have large cross-bars of blue or 
of thick wool like English crewels 
passed in and out of the canvas meshes. These 
made up with graceful jackets that 
have pleated shirt fronts, gathered shirt sleeves, 
and a belt in front of red or blue English moroe- 
co fastened by a buckle. The shirt-blouse fronts 
are of plain white canvas with a box pleat in 
the middle stitched near each edge, with feather 
stitching in red or blue; the broad sailor collar 
and the straight wristbands of the shirt sleeves 
are similarly stitched. The deep drapery has a 
cross-barred apron with a revers of white, with 
feather stitching, and the pleating at the foot is 
also white, with this feathery vine for its finish. 

The dress just described should furnish hints 
to the young embroideresses who ask the Bazar 
how they shall embroider their summer dresses. 
This feather design is the same as that known by 
many as brier stitching, and is the simple pattern 
seen on French under-clothing, gowns, and flannel 
skirts. It is rapidly and easily done, and is com- 
mended to the home dress-maker. 


scarlet made 


are most 


It is seen on 


lawn-tennis and yachting blouses of white flannel 
wrought in blue, or in white on blue 

Very heavy white embroidery is also seen on 
the costliest cotton dresses shown at the rooms 
of fashionable modistes. Large scallops and 
lengthwise stripes of rose vines graduating nar 
rower away from the sealloped selvage form the 
greater part of summer dresses of pale blue, pink, 
lilac, or buff gingham or Chambéry. These vine 
stripes alternate with box pleats of plain gingham 
down the front and sides of the skirt, and form its 
gathered full straight back. They are then pleat 
ed in as the deep frill around the hips of a basque 
of the plain color, or else they are wide enough 
to transform such a basque into a bouffant Marie 
Antoinette polonaise. Sometimes Valenciennes 
insertions alternate with these rose vines in the 
basque or polonaise, and down the front and sides 
of the skirt Valenciennes lace forms full jabots 
on the basques and edges the scalloped embroid 
it will 


is carried out in these embroideries, 


eries of this costume. 
} 


be seen, 


rhe idea of stripes, 
as 
in many other things of this season’s toilettes 

For due Mrs 
M.A Miss Switzer; and Messrs. AR 
NOLD, ConstaB_k, & Co.; James McCreery & Co 
Lorp & TayLor; and Stern Brorners. 
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Mr. Aucust Betmont, Mr. Jonn Tory, and 
many Other rich and prominent gentlemen have 
already their boxes for the entire series of per 
formunces to be given next autumn by the ta 
mous Meiningen company Indeed, the su 
scription sale months in advance, has 


amounted to several t 
chances 


+, 80 many 
housand 
therefore that 
ors W have a brilliant 
here. The Will also have the 
stamp of fashion, chiefly perhaps 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen is to 
players to New York 
-The Board of Directors of t 
Opera-house for the ensuing 
strong as it could be made 
A. RooseveLt, GEORGE 


ure 


Meiningen act 


successful s¢ 





ison 
season ipproving 
the 
accompany lis 


because 


he Metropolitan 

year is about as 
It comprises JAMES 

Henry Warren, Li 


rHeER Kountze, Georee G. Haven, Wintiam K 
VANDERBILT, WILLIAMH. TILLINGHAST, ADRIAN 
IseLin, Ropert Goe.et, Josepn W. Drexen, 


EDWARD Cooper, Henny G. MARQUAND, GEORGE 
N. Curtis, and Levit P. Morton. Mr. Epmunp 
C. STANTON remains as secretary for the 
and Mr. RoosEvELT serves as president 
Some idea of the success which has attended 
the growth of the celebrated Restigouche Club, 
in Canada, may be inferred from the fact that x 
share of stock which was worth 


board 


ess than a thou 
dollars only a few years ago can 
for tive thousand dollars. 

is composed of rich American 
the Restigouc River and a pact oft 
adjacent property, and who visit the place every 
summer to tish for Ex-President Ar 
THUR has t 


sand now be 


sold easily his club 
rentlemen, who 
own 


saulimon 


been for 


some time the president o 
| this club, and is about to be succeeded in that 
| position by some unknown person 
} A letter written by Manrriia WasHINGTON 





was sold the other day at auction for a huudred 
and fifty-one dollars. 








The Prinee of Wales has again b sen 
(yrat | Master ofthe F eel iso 5 ! I na 
It is said that the ¢ r ALEXAND I., who 
one time disposed to be a rather negligent 
olous husband rw devotedly attac 
3 Wife, and that, as a proof of his affe 
for her, he has been invariably anxious to 
> her brother, King Gronrae of Greece In 


ease King GrorGee should obliged to retis 
from the throne, his successor would be his eld 
son, Prince KONSTANTINOS, who is spoken 
of as a charming and very popular young man 
That quaint little iumorist Mr. MaARSHALT 
WILDER appears to be singularly popular amony 
the women of New York. As he was about to 
depart for Europe, the other day, he received 
gifts of beautiful flowers from Mrs. Joan Jacop 





Astor, Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Mrs. James 
Brown Porter, and many others 
—It has been learned finally and, it may | 


presumed, definitely that CaristopHer CoLum 
BUS Was born in Calvi, a Corsican town 
Rose Bei, whose death is announced, and 
was of the most popula 
French comic opera several years a 
to an excellent family She was a sister of an 
accomplished nan of letters, HENRI DE LA Pom 
MERAYE. 

Nearly three thousand invitations were is 
sued for the wedding of Dr. APPLETON and Miss 
Haneous, and the reception which followed the 
service brought a throng of well-known people 
together, 

—Miss ANNIE LANGDON is now on her way to 
England, where she will join her sister, Miss 
Marton LAN@pon. ; 

—Some enterprising persons in 
making arrangements there for 
carnival. 

—A Tantivy coach is now running regularly 
between the Hotel Brunswick and Pelham. It 
is managed by THEODORE Rooseve ct and FRED 
ERICK Bronson, and the fare is three dollars. 
This is a rather novel amusement for rich young 
men, 

—Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE now owns the beau 
tiful island of Dungeness, on the Florida coast, 
where he has built a fine stone castle. Hereafter 
he will be able to drive his four-in-hand, during 
the winter months, through miles of tree-arched 
avenues and over magnificent beaches. 

—The death of Henry H. Ricuarpson, which 
occurred at Boston last week, robs this country 
of one of its most expert, original, and distin 
guished architects. Mr. RICHARDSON was born 
in New Orleans, and was a graduate of Harvard 
College. At the time of his death he had not 
reached the age of fifty. He was a great-great 
grandson, on his mother’s side, of the famous 
Dr. Prrestiy. He studied architecture in the 
Ecole des Beanx Arts at Paris, and some of his 
excellent work may be found in that city. But 
his reputation is associated with New York and 
Boston, and his designs for Trinity Churel 
the latter city brought him quickly into prom 
inence He was one of three architects chosen 
to superintend the building of the Capitol at 
Albany. The others were Freperic«x Law OLM- 
strep and Mr. Erpiitz. Recently Mr. Ricnaxp- 
son had been elected a member of the British 
| Institute of Architects 
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Fig. 1.—Bacxerounp Sritca ror CusHions, ETC. 


Painted Fan. 

Tue bluish-gray satin ground of this fan is orna- 
mented with inlaid leaves in white satin ; upon these 
and the surrounding ground the design is painted in 
water-colors, The frame is ebonized, with silver or- 
namentation, and the fan is backed with black satin. 


Bamboo Umbrella Stand with Valance. 

Tuts stand is composed of bamboo rods of various 
thicknesses, with the ends capped with nickel-plated 
metal, The handle and basin are likewise of metal. 
The valance, which consists of a pointed hanging for 
each of the four sides, is in crochet-work, in olive 
and bronze wools, with tinselled cord, 




















Corset Cover. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 49 and 50, 


iN 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Woot Costume.—Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1., Figs. 1-13. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Boy’s Frenca Minrrary Cape.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 46-48. 








Bamspoo Umpretita Stand wiTtH VALANCE. 





Fig. 2.—Back@rounp SrircH ¥oR CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Background Stitches for Cushions, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse background stitches, which are intended to 
be used for filling in tapestry designs, are worked in 
embroidery silk on a Berlin canvas ground. For Fig. 
1 rows of cross stitches are worked first, each stitch 
taken over a square of two double threads of the canvas. 
Then the corners of the slanting stitches forming the 
crosses are crossed, first from right to left, then from 
left to right, with a shorter stitch worked over one 
strand or double thread of the canvas. In Fig. 2 rows 
of large cross stitches alternate with double rows of 
slanting half-cross stitches; the cross stitches are 
crossed with horizontal stitches of the same length. 





Jersey Corset Cover. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 27-29. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Woot Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-13, 
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THE HEIR 


OF 


THE AGES." 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avutuor or “A BraGar on Horsepack,” “A Woman’s Venceance,” “ Brep IN THE Bone,” 
“Tag Tak or THE Town,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
A HALF-CONFIDENCE. 


OU have read the Zimes, I see,” said Mr. 
Argand, smiling, as he shook hands with 
Mrs. Richter. 

“Yes, indeed, we have, 
looking unutterable things. 

“There is an article upon ‘The Public Good’ 
in all the other papers,” said the editor, com- 
placently. 

“Let us hope they 
have not fallen into 


” returned that lady, 





of the Millennium which contains this terrible 
paper; please take it, and judge for yourself.” 

She held her hand out with a gratified look, 
and left the room without a word. 

“ How very, very sorry I am!” exclaimed Miss 
Dart, regretfully. “Iam afraid she is wounded 
by my want of confidence in her.” 

“ Not so,” said Mr. Argand, confidently. “ She 
is only distressed at having expressed herself un- 

* favorably of your production. She will come back 





business,” he replied; “though I seldom find 
such modest depreciation as in your case. Au- 
thors nowadays generally know their own value. 
Indeed, they are apt to value their productions 
at a fancy price.” 

“That is the effect of imagination: you see, 
I am not a writer of fiction.” 

“No; I wish you were. What you told me 
about yourself with respect to that matter was a 
disappointment to me. Now, if you could only 
have written novels—” 

“Well, what then? You don’t publish novels 
in the Millennium ?” 

“T wish, my dear young lady, you would not 
fall into that habit of supposing that I am always 
thinking of my—well, of myself—for that is what 
it comes to.” 

“T should be most ungrateful if I thought any- 
thing of the kind,” she answered, earnestly. 





“Why do you say in any case?” he put in, 
sharply. “Do you mean that she is not confi- 
dential to you at all?” 

“Well, she naturally prefers to make Aunt 
Jane, who is more of the same age, rather than 
my self, her confidante.” 

“ Then you hear everything all the same, though 
you hear it at second hand?” he said, stopping 
in his walk and regarding her with keen atten- 
tion. 

“Tt is true that Aunt Jane and I have no 
secrets from each other, except this one,” she 
answered, lightly, pointing to the newspaper, with 
its review; “but I do assure you Miss Argand 
was very discreet. She has disclosed no secrets 
of the prison-house, in connection with profits or 
circulation.” 

“There, again !” he cried, with irritation : “ why 
do you always associate me with my review—as 
if I were a man made 
of proof-sheets  in- 





the same mistake. I 
call it most abomi- 
nable—don’t you, Mr. 
Argand?—that any 
one should confuse 
Lizzie with that dread- 
ful Mr. Javelin.” 

“Dear me, I had 
quite forgotten !” < aheceeaes ae 
cried Mr. Argand, 
looking at Miss Dart 
with an air of ludi- 
crous penitence. In 
his pleasure and ex- 
citement it had, in 
fact, escaped him that 
she had kept her iden- 
tity with John Jave- 
lin from her aunt’s 
knowledge, 

“ Forgotten it !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Richter. 
“What, already! I 
am sure I shall never 
forgetit. Itis enough 
to make my poor Fred- 
eric, who was always 
devoted to the dear 
child, turn in_ his 
grave. The idea of 
her being ‘ intensely 


have a confession to 
make. When I first 
spoke to you about 
the Millennium, I saw 
that you did not like 
my being the only fe- 
male contributor it 
had, and felt that you 
would still less ap- 
prove of my masquer- 
ading in it in male 
attire; but the mis- 
chief—if mischief it 
was —had been al- 
ready done. I could 
not screw up my cour- 
age to tell you I had 
adopted the signature 
of ‘ John Javelin.’” 

“Mercy me!” This 
was the strongest 
form of ejaculation in 
Aunt Jane’s vocabu- 
lary. 

“T am very sorry to 
have deceived you, but 
I did it for the best.” 

“T am sure you 
did,” answered the lit- 
tle lady, gently. There 
was a pained expres- 
sion in her kind face 
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stead of flesh and 
blood ?”’ 

“Nay; were you 
not yourself speaking 
of your own ‘affairs, 
which it was reason 
able for me to identify 
with those of the Mil. 
lennium 2” 

He glanced at her 
with suspicion, which, 
even while he looked, 
seemed to fade away, 
and give place to his 
usual frankness of ex- 
pression. 

“That is very true,” 
he said; “and, after 
all, it is only natural 
that Joanna should 
gZOSssl} iboutit. | hope 
she told you, or rather 
your aunt, that the re 
view is doing very well, 
and especially that we 
have sold more of the 
number that had your 
article in it than of any 
other 2 

“She did not do so; 
but I am delighted to 


4 hear it. I can faney 

2 democratic’ !” few things more satis- 

: “That is only a factory than the con- 

% conventional phrase tinuous success of a 

§ of disapprobation,” literary organ of one’s 

4 murmured Mr, Ar- own creation.” 

; gand. “One must “Tt is very pleasant, 
say something depre- no doubt ; and certain- 
ciatory in a review.” ly I have nothing to 

“Well, of course complain of with re- 
you ought to know,” = spect to the Millenni- 
said Mrs. Richter, = * um. Success, how 
naively; “ but I SA ever, is a_ relative 
should be sorry indeed NZ term ; and it is impos 
to see such remarks x Zs sible, with our materi- 
applied to anything al, to appeal to any 
that my niece wrote.” very extensive pub- 

« My dear,” said lie. 

a Lizzie, putting her ‘You mean, of 

; arm round her aunt’s course, that it flies 
little waist, and speak- over the heads-of the 
ing very softly, “I 


million To me, in 
deed, who have only 
lately known the mil 
lion, it seems a mar- 
vel that you succeed 
as you do.” 

“Well, since what 
readers we have are 
for the most part well 
to-do pec 
tisers are g 








adver- 
ad to pat 
ronize us, vou see; and 
advertisements are the 
life-blood of a period- 


ical Nevertheless, 
what I desire above all 
things is a great cit 
culation. A first-rate 


and original novel 
might possibly obtain 
it.” 

“T cannot imagine 
how people can like 
to read novels bit by 


bit.” 

“That is what ev- 
erybody says, yet no 
magazine can com 
mand a large circle of 
subseribers without a 


serial novel; even the 





newspapers are adopt 





which found its way 

to her niece’s heart, 

and the other per- 

ceived it, and regretted it, like one who finds an 
arrow from her own bow in the heart of a friend. 
“ But, my darling, it does not signify,” she added, 
with inexpressible tenderness. ‘I am a foolish 
old woman, who, as you rightly concluded, should 
not be entrusted with state secrets.” 

“It wasn’t that,” said Lizzie, earnestly ; “T only 
wished to save you pain,” 

“I know it, my dear;” and she cast a glance 
at the newspaper, which she still held in her 
hand, as much as to say, “It is not you who 
have pained me, but this abominable print.” 

Mr. Argand saw his opportunity, and. seized 
the skirts of happy chance. “My dear Mrs. 
Richter,” he interposed, “is it possible you have 
not read ‘The Public Good’? I should have 
thought you were the very last person to condemn 
a fellow-creature without trial. Here is a copy 








* Begun in Harrre’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. 


“THEN SUDDENLY STOPPED, AND LOOKED STEADFASTLY IN HER FACE” 


as great an admirer of John Javelin as of your- 
self; and in so doing, my dear Miss Dart, she will 
show her judgment. I cannot tell you how de- 
lighted I am with the reception of your paper. 
It almost reconciles one with the critics. I have 
never known an article in a quarterly attract 
so much attention. Moreover—and this I know 
will gratify you more than anything else—I am 
convinced it will do great good.” 

“T hope it will do some good to the Millennium, 
at all events,” said Lizzie, deprecatingly. 

“Tt will do an immense deal of good. But I 
am not always thinking of the Millennium, I do 
assure you. You have already made two sensa- 
tions; do you know that in our literary weights 
and measures three sensations make a reputa- 
tion ?” 

“You are always so kind and encouraging, 
Mr. Argand.” 





“To be encouraging is a natural branch of ny 





“There is, however, surely no harm in your love 
for your own child, as Miss Argand calls it.” 
“You must not believe everything my sister 
says about me,” he answered, slowly walking up 
and down the room. “She is an excellent wo 
man, and is, I am well aware, devoted to me and 
my interests; but she does not entirely under- 
stand me. I am not the literary machine which 
she would lead you to imagine. I have really 
some human feelings.” He spoke in a tone of 
annoyance, which she had never before heard 
him use, and which surprised her very much. 
“Tt is difficult to make ourselves understood, 
even by our nearest and dearest,” she replied. 
“T have the same difficulty, in my little way, with 
Aunt Jane.” 
“ Has my sister ever spoken to you confiden- 
tially about my affairs 2” he asked, abruptly. 
“Certainly not. It was not a thing to be ex- 
pected, in any case.” 





ing the Samne means 
of attracting their 
The appetite 

for fiction is enormous, 
and grows by what it feeds on 


readers 


Unhappily, good 
fiction is as rare as ever, but that is the fil I 
want for the Millennium.” 

“It appears to me, Mr. Argand,” said Miss 
Dart, smiling, “that, if not ungrateful, you are 
at least a little unreasonable in your expecta- 
tions. If the Millennium were struggling for ex- 
istence the case would be different ; a8 It 18, you 
remind me of the dinner guest in Punch, who 
tells his hostess that, though not hungry, he is 
happy to say he 





is greedy,” 


“A very just rebuke,” he observed, gravely, 
“but, unhappily, one that comes too late.” 

** How so?” 

“Well, one’s habits get ingrained, you see,” 
he answered; “I am am/itious. Through am- 
bition Caesar fell.” 

“He didn’t want to get into Parliament, how- 
ever,” said Miss Dart, slyly. 


* Ali, it was foolish of me to let you into that 
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said, smiling. “I feel it has given 
you a low opinion of me.’ 
" “Nothing could ever give me that, Mr. Ar 
> she answered, confidently 


secret,” he 


gana, 
His face for an instant glowed with pleasure ; 
then clouded over with an intense sadness. 
“The good opinion of those we respect is wel- 
when it is unde- 


of my weak- 


come to us,” he said, “even 


BET ve I shall never betray any 
nesses to vou again, but Jeave you to find them 
out for yourself.” 

* Then you will be safe, for I shall never look 
for them.” 

? There are others, however, who will point 
them out to you re 

I shall not believe them.” 
“Then you will be wrong 


he answered, ve 





hemently. “ You cannot imagine how very weak 
I have been, Miss Dart.’ 


the room; then suddenly 


Again he took to pa 
ng up and down 
stopped, and looking steadfastly in her face, in- 
quired, “* What is your opinion of a gambler nd 

“Gambling is a matter of which I have no 
knowledge,” she answered, quietly 

It is hardly likely that that circumstance 
should prevent your condemnation of it,” he put 
, bitterly 
is the mau who has never smoked 
verest critic is the gentleman most ignorant of 
letters,” 

“ Perhaps I am allowing you to give me credit 
for charity where it is not deserved,” she replied, 
frankly. “I have ‘no information,’ as ‘ Brad- 
shaw’ says, of the motives that lead to this prac- 
tice; but my impression is that there are three 
kinds of gamblers : 
who have a natural passion for excitement; and 
others, again, who are gamblers, if I may so ex- 
press it, by circumstances, who, making haste to 
become rich for a particular purpose, take the 
shortest, and find it the longest, way round. These 
last may be taught by experience; the others, 
never. That, at least, is my poor opinion.” 

“Tt is not the general view,” said Mr. Argand ; 
“but it is only like you to see the door of a locus 
penitentie which has-escaped tie eyes of others— 
Here comes your aunt, Well, my dear Mrs. Rich- 
ter, have you read the paper ?” 

“ Don’t speak of the paper, sir. I don’t think 
I shall ever read a paper again: so unkind is it, 
and so unfair—” 

“] meant the article in the Mi/lennium,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Argand, smiling—“your niece’s ar- 
ticle.” 

“Oh yes ; 


in “ The most violent anti-tobaccoite 


as the se- 





some actuated by greed; some 


I’ve read that, indeed, from first to 
last. Itis simply beautiful! My dear Lizzie, how 
could such wonderful ideas ever get into your 
head? And how true it all is, especially about 
those adulterating shops, for, as for Cayenne pep- 
per, there is not such a thing to be got, I do be- 
What can it be that 


lieve, within a mile of us. 
makes people so wicked, Mr. Argand ? 
“Perhaps it’s the new red-brick houses which 
offer too great a temptation to the Italian ware- 
housemen,” he answered, slyly. 
“You think it’s that, do you? 
glad there is some excuse for them. 


Well, I am 
I am sure, 
dear, this article is likely to do so much good, 
It’s almost like a sermon, is it not, Mr. Ar- 
gand ?”’ 

As it was evident that Mrs. Richter intended 
by this parallel to convey a compliment to his 
contributor of a high kind, the editor replied, 
“ Yes, indeed,” though without effusion. 

“T am quite sure dear Frederic would have 
approved of it immensely,” continued Aunt Jane ; 
“ there is much true religious feeling in it, though 
without dogmatisin.” 

Mr. Argand smiled, and rose to take his leave: 
matters which had looked at first a litthe awk- 
ward had evidently turned out in the most satis- 
factory manner. From the moment that Mrs. 
Richter understood that her niece had written 
“The Public Good,” her mind had become open 
to conviction, and it would now have been diffi- 
cult to find a more thick-and-thin admirer of its 
excellences—a state of things which is not un- 
exampled (though relationship, indeed, has no- 
thing to do with it) in the very highest regions 
of Art and Literature Lizzie, too, was well 
pleased to find the effects of the shock which 
she had unwittingly given Aunt Jane had passed 
off so quietly. 
of anxiety vanish in the human breast than an- 
other succeeds it; her mind was now full of 
trouble upon Mr. Argand’s account; it seemed to 
her that he had been on the point of telling her 
of some catastrophe which had happened to his 
own affairs. “ What is your opinion of a gam- 
bler?” he had asked her, with a bitter self-ve- 
proach in his tone that had showed its personal 
application. She would never have suspected 
him of such a weakness, or believed in ips exist- 
ence, save for the testimony of his own lips; but 
what surpeised her, more even than the fact, was 
his voluntary confession of it. Not only had he 
never spoken to her of his private affairs before, 
but on this verv occasion had seemed to express 
some apprehension of his sister’s having done 
so. Why, then, had he himself done the very 
thing to which he objected in another ? 

Here came the postman’s knock, which always 
awakened anxiety in Lizzie’s bosom for news 
from Burrow Hall, where Mrs. Melburn, it was 
only (oo certain, was now drawing near her 


But no sooner does one source 


end. 

He only brought a letter for her, however, 
from Mr. Argand himself—a mere official note 
from the Millennium office, inclosing a check for 
fifty pounds, 

For a moment she had a mind to send it back, 
an impulse which, on reflection, she repented of 
with a hot blush; and, indeed, it would have 
been an impertinence that Mr. Argand would not 
easily have forgiven. 

The Millennium, it was certain, was prosperous 
enough, and whatever was amiss with the for- 
tunes of its proprietor lay altogether outside 
of it, 














CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“OPINIONS IN STORIES.” 

No article in a review, however striking, is a 
nine days’ wonder; and “The Public Good” 
would, without doubt, have gone the way of all 
similar contributions in a week, at farthest, but 
for a strange rumor that began to follow wher- 
ever its reputation penetrated like an echo. It 
was said that it was written by a woman, Con- 
sidering the nature of the article in question, this 
circumstance, if true, was certainly—as the world 
agreed—remarkable. How the report originated 
was doubtful; perhaps the opinion that Mr. Her- 
bert, the great critic, had expressed respecting 
the first paper, by the same author, was, by mis- 
take, transferred to the second; or perhaps the 
critic himself professed to find in the second pa- 
per the corroboration of his previous view. But 
within a very few days of the appearance of the 
number of the Millennium in question, it was 
announced in a society journal that Mr. John 
Javelin was a lady; whereupon arose a consider- 
able controversy. Some asserted—on the most 
irreproachable, though necessarily circumstantial, 
evidence—the writer to be a man; others insisted 
that this or that particular literary touch could 
only have been given by a woman ; and some, in- 
dignant with a problem that they could not solve, 
and expressing themselves in what they confi- 
dently believed to be epigram, affirmed that 
whether man or woman one thing at least was 
certain—the writer was neither gentleman nor 
lady. 

Mr. Argand declared that a misery of which he 
had never dreamed was added to his unhappy lot 
as an editor. Letters arrived by every post, from 
the “dear Duchess” who dabbles in literature up 
to the most established names in poetry and fic- 
tion, all beseeching him, if the name of his con- 
tributor was to be a mystery, at least to tell 
them, in the strictest confidence, “ yes” or “ no” 
as to the sex. They even sent him a stamped 
envelope for a reply. ‘Thanks to vou, my dear 
Miss Dart,” he said, “I have actually found out 
a new way of making enemies. As to revealing 
the matter to any one of these applicants, it 
would, indeed, have been to make it public at 
once.” “ You know I can keep a secret, my dear 
Mr. Argand,” wrote one impassioned lady—a 
somewhat compromising assurance, to which he 
prudently rejoined, “I hope I can keep one too.” 
The feelings of Miss Dart, who was all for se- 
erecy, had to be consulted; and, moreover, his 
own advantage obviously lay in the same direc- 
tion. The edition of the Millennium in which 
“The Public Good” appeared was devoured with- 
in three days ; and another and another were call- 
ed for. The article was quoted in “ the House,” 
with cheers and—even better—with hisses. It 
was said that a famous writer in the Quarterly, 
forgetful of etiquette and the politeness due to 
a rival, had sworn to demolish it in the April 
number. It was the topic of conversation at 
every table where literature had any attraction 
atall. At Mr. Argand’s, a certain reticence upon 
the subject was naturally observed; but it was 
often alluded to. To have her opinion asked 
upon her own production was, at first, a little 
embarrassing to Lizzie; but she soon got used to 
it, and it tickled her sense of humor. No one 
imagined it to be within the limits of possibility 
that a young lady of her appearance and demean- 
or could have taken Society by the throat in so 
Vigorous a manner. 

Lizzie could talk charmingly and brightly 
enough, but it was her réle to be a listener—to 
observe, and not tocomment., Nothing, however, 
escaped her notice. What delighted her most 
was when some man of intelligence would amuse 
himself by “drawing her out” into some region 
of thought far,as he imagined, beyond her depth ; 
or endeavored to dazzle Ler with his intellectual 
He gave her, indeed, as he flatter- 
ed himself, much more than he received; but he 
little knew it was only in the form of * material.” 
While appearing to be out of her depth, she was, 
in reality, but treading water and plumbing his 
own shallows. Modest as was her opinion of her- 
self, it was difficult not to feel a certain conseious- 
ness of superiority, born of involuntary compari- 





“ 





coruseations. 


son. The person of whom she learned most was, 
however, undoubtedly Mr. Argand, whose mind 
was, to some extent, the complement of her own, 
and whose unlikeness fitted hers toa nicety. Not 
a word did he speak to her, since his visit on the 
occasion that has been described, respecting his 
own affairs ; but on other matters she bad learned 
to talk with him with entire unreserve. He paid 
her the compliment, seldom vouchsafed by man 
to woman, to converse on speculative and spirit- 
ual subjects—* Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge 
absolute.” Complete friendship cannot exist be- 
tween men without the exchange of this sort of 
confidence: it is not necessary that there should 
be an agreement, but there must be some confes- 
sion of faith, or of the absence of faith. Be- 
tween women, such speculations are scarcely ever 
entertained ; and between men and women, as has 
been said, but rarely: when they are so, however, 
they form a very strong bond of sympathy. Nev- 
er before had Elizabeth Dart met with a fellow- 
creature to whom it had been possible to confide 
those thoughts on Being and not Being—those 
weak solutions of “the riddle of the painful 
Earth” which intrude dimly once and again on 
most minds, but which with others are far more 
urgent and importunate. It is seldom, indeed, 
anything of a practical nature comes of it; but in 
this case something did come. Miss Dart con- 
ceived the idea of recording her spiritual and 
philosophical views of mankind after an entirely 
novel fashion. 
and still less was it one of those exhaustive trea- 
tises which leave the opinion of nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the human race out of the question as 
valueless, just as the clergyman excused himself 
for neglecting bis care of souls upon the ground 
that they were not worth saving. In this remark- 


It was neither essay nor allegory, 
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able production the creed of ordinary folk for the 
first time found expression. She called it‘ Opin- 
ions in Stories,” a somewhat fanciful title, which, 
after some discussion with her editor, was, how- 
ever, adopted. 

The scheme of it was simple enough: an or- 
dinary dwelling-house was, as it were, the stage 
on which this drama of speculation was enacted. 
There was first the dining-room, in which that 
sort of desultory talk took place between the 
men over the walnuts and the wine which some- 
times occurs when the topic of the Future is in- 
troduced. There was the smoking-room, where 
the tongue, even on the most sacred subjects, 
grows more free and audacious; and there was 
the drawing-room, where men and women togeth- 
er—the same topic being retained—discoursed, 
as it were, on tiptoe, and not without reference 
to the clergyman of the parish. It was well for 
Miss Dart that she had taken her editor into her 
confidence, since, without his assistance in the 
matter, her representation of affairs would, not- 
withstanding her great powers of intuition, have 
been necessarily incomplete; even as it was, they 
amazed him. A hint dropped here and there into 
her ear had given her the key to systems of 
thought which she had reproduced in their en- 
tirety, Just as the professor of natural history 
evolved his whole animal from a thigh - bone ; 
nor was humor wanting to give naturalness to 
discussion, and remove it from the atmosphere of 
mere theology. At Mr. Argaud’s suggestion she 
ged her original plan. The servants’ 
hall, and even the kitchen, were included in it, 
with John Thomas’s view ‘‘of another place,” 
and Mary Jane’s idea of “ bettering herself” in a 
future sphere. But what, above all things, en- 
hanced the attraction of this really unique pro- 
duction was the pathos and beauty of that part 
of it entitled “ The Sick-Chamber,” where, by the 
pillow of the Dear and Dying, the about-to-be-left- 
desolate finds himself face to face with a Ques- 
tion that has hitherto only presented itself to him 
as a subject for cynical or humorous speculation, 

“JT know nothing like this in the language,” 
was Mr. Argand’s observation, when she read to 
him in the back drawing-room in Harewood 
Square, which was always the scene of collabora 
tion, that portion of her MS. She laughed at his 
enthusiasm, though it brought a flush of pleasure 
to her cheek. ‘“ You may laugh, my dear Miss 
Dart,” he answered, gravely, “but the fact is, it 
is too good for the Millennium,” an observation 
which—as she afterward ventured to tell him— 
seemed to throw his first eulogium, high as it 
was, completely into the shade. What he meant 
was that he had scruples about putting into his 
own columns that which he honestly believed 
would, if published separately, achieve for her a 
reputation. Miss Dart knew how to appreciate 
such generosity without taking advantage of it. 
She had, indeed, designed her contribution espe- 
cially for Mr. Argand’s review, with a mischiev- 
ous intent (for which, perhaps, she would have 
been ashamed had not the Great Wizard of the 
North, in somewhat similar circumstances, set her 
the example) of still further mystifving its read- 
ers as to her own identity. For “ Opimons in 
Stories” looked as little likely to have come from 
a woman’s hand as a contribution well could do; 


greatly enla 





while Mr. Argand’s touches, or rather his sugges- 
tions—for every line of it was her own—seemed 
to put the matter beyond al] question. 

It was impossible that editor and contributor 
should thus lay their heads together without being 
brought into close contact, and seeing much more 
of one another than heretofore. 


Yet their per 
relations 


unchanged. Mr 
gand's admiration for the genius of his protég e 


sonal 





remained 


as it developed before his eves, was without dis- 
guise. His praises, which, though generous, had 
hitherto been expressed with judiciousness and 
caution, now knew Wo stint 
the master ; 


He was no lenger 
indeed, that he had never been, for 
he had always recognized attainments in her that 
were beyond his teaching 

Mentor to her Telemachus ; 
the commentator of her work, but confined him- 
self to such literary services as are hinted at in 
foot-notes by the syllable “ svgq” in italics. But 
with all his appreciation and approval of her, 
and his obvious interest in her productions, there 


lle was no longer the 
he was scarcely even 





was no increase of warmth in his manner; on 
the contrary, despite his kindness, which was un- 
ceasing, and which displayed itself in a hundred 
ways, his tone was at times so cold—as it seemed 
to her, so studiously cold—that she almost feared 
she had offended him. 

Her relations with Miss Argand had, on the 
other hand, improved, or at least that lady had 
become of late more gracious to her, and on one 
occasion Lizzie had ventured to ask her whether 
Mr. Argand was out of health 

“Why do you ask?” was the quick rejoinder, 
accompanied bya glanee which seemed to search 
her very soul. 

“Only that I have fancied that he has seemed 
depressed and overworked.” 

“Sach a clever young woman as you should 
know that work never hurt anybody,” returned 
Miss Argand, dryly. Then, perceiving that ber 
speech had giyen pain, she added, more gently, 
“My brother is a little worried just now; you 
must not take any notice of it.” 

As Miss Dart looked up in the elder lady’s 
face, she saw the tears in her eyes, and instantly 
her own were filled with sympathetic dews. 

“JT am very, very sorry,” she murmured, tim- 
idly. 

“Tam sure you are. 
talk about it.” 

All the arts of diplomacy directed toward an 
entente cordiale fade into insignificance beside 
one involuntary touch of nature, and from that 
moment the two women understood one another. 
Though Lizzie’s fears were thus corroborated as 
respected the state of Mr. Argand’s affairs, it was 
a comfort to her to be assured that there were 
no other reasons for his depression, To a true 


There! there! don’t let’s 





a 











woman’s mind “ money troubles” have never the 
importance that they assume with men. ‘ What 
matters, if you have but health and strength, 
my son ?” says the mother, consolingly. “ What 
matters, so long as we are still together, my dar- 
ling ?”’ smiles the loving wife. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
IN FAMILY CONCLAVE, 


get face to face with grave disaster, the Clin- 
\ tons had now to show of what intrinsic stuff 
they were made, and how far consistency of prin- 
ciple would hold out against the pressure of ma- 
terial things. Lady Jane had already yielded. 
The average woman does yield sooner to such a 
pressure than does the average man; and but 
few keep their personal pride when the res mala 
meets them and the fear of impending ruin com- 
passes them round about. A man knows that 
his honor makes part of his wealth. His pride 
is as much a material possession as is his money ; 
and to lose this pride, that he may pay his debts 
or keep his estate, is to be as completely beg- 
gared as if made bankrupt by the law, and his 
land taken from him by the Eneumbered Estates 
Commission. 

To a woman, accustomed to dependence and 
unable to fight, pride of that resolute mascu- 
linity is one of the rarest qualities, and indeed 
scarce ranks as a virtue. If by the sacrifice of 
the whole moral code at a blow she can secure 
the well-being of her own, the chances are she 
will pawn her soul and redeem the loved ones’ 
fortunes with the proceeds. More histories than 
that of Nadjezda tell us this. And all below this 
supreme self-sacrifice is a foregone conclusion, 

Lady Jane had parted with her pride, as her 
contribution to the need of the moment. Her 
animosity against the Carews was like a thing of 
the remote past—mildewed, rusted, decayed, out 
of all likeness to its former self. She stood now 
as the ardent advocate of a marriage which, a short 
time ago, she would have considered the lowest 
degradation to which ber husband’s house could 
fall. But for the redemption of the estate even 
this muddy way became like a golden stair, and 
Paston, once an outcast, might take his place 
with the best 

French, on the contrary, had not given the 
suggestion a second thought. It was on a par 
in iniquity with the proposal to an old Israelite 
to bring offerings to Baal and bow down in the 
House of Rimmon—to a true believer to deny 
Allah and vilify his Prophet. It was infamy ; 
and he put it away from him, not so much be- 
cause he felt it to be a temptation of Satan, as 
because it was dishonoring to his wife to remem- 
ber it; and he wished to forget it for her sake. 

Maurice had thought of little else during the 
night. The girl’s beauty burnt in his blood like 
fire; her birth stung his pride as a poisoned 
thorn rankling in the flesh. He knew that if 
compelled by the force of circumstances to mar- 
rv her, he should love her for a month and de- 
spise her ever after. She would be always Patty 
Carew’s granddaughter to him; and his own hon- 
or, as Clinton of Clinton, would never wholly 
blot out her shame. He would not even love 
the children she might give him, because of the 
base blood that would be mixed with his own. 
His eldest son would be a Carew as well as a 
Clinton; and Paston and his mother—the infa- 
mous Creature of past history—would be engraft- 
ed for all eternity on the family tree they had 
primarily dishonored. Yet the prize was tempt- 
ing; for the peril in which the estate stood was 
both great and imminent. 

Lanfrey knew nothing of all this tumult of 
feeling—this presage of disaster. It would be 
time enough to take him into confidence to-mor- 
row, thought his mother. He would have to be 
included in the family council that must be held, 
because of his position as the next heir, failing 
Maurice. 

“But he will be of no nse when included,” 
said Lady Jane, disdainfully. “ Your dreamers 
and reformers never are! His panacea is sure 
to be some impossible act of sacrifice with a fine 
name, entailing on us all absolute destruction.” 

French did not speak. He thought Lady Jane’s 
own panacea slightly more impossible than any 
that Lanfrey could suggest—with the disadvan- 
tage of being immoral as well. And Lanfrey’s, 
if sure to be impracticable, would also be cer- 
tainly heroic. 

The next day broke heavy, gloomy, oppressive. 
The sky was overcast with clouds, and the. whole 
atmosphere was charged with electricity ; where- 
by all nature was afflicted, and tempers suffered 
in unison with the Mother. The breakfast was 
like a feast of mutes—the silence broken only 
by the accideuts of the meal, or, now a petulant 
remonstrance from one of the girls, and now a 
languid request, the one eloquent of quivering 
irritability, the other of deadened energies. Lady 
Jane did not eat; and when Ethel pressed her 
favorite roll and marmalade, she administered a 
rebuke for offiviousness, which had the same 
effect on her eldest daughter as that on a snail 
when you touch its horns, or on a sensitive plant 
when you bruise its leaves. French found fault 
with all before him, but, being a man, he ate as 
heartily as usual ; and Maurice backed his father 
in his strictures, and proposed discharging the 
cook before the day was two hours older. 

When it was all over, and the family began to 
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disperse to their several employments, just as the 
young men were passing through the hall—Lan- 
frey to fish and Maurice to go to the stables— 
French called them both by name, bidding them | 
come to his business-room, where he always went 
in the morning 

“ Boys,” he said, “come here— Maurice and 
Lanfrey, both of you. Your mother and I have 
something to say to you,” 

“To be slated,” thought Lanfrey, in the cur- 
rent vernacular. 

But he had resolved on his line, and carried 
his head as high as if he were innocent of all 
the misdeeds he knew could, and probably would, 
be proved against him. He would brave it out, 
whatever came, and stand by his advocacy of 
peace with Paston and a more than honorable 
reception of Yetta. He felt, indeed, that to give 
up this last would be to give up part of his life 
—his new life and his brightest. 

Maurice, still uncertain of his action, and not 
clear as to the predominant wish, but in any case 
out of the range of the parental missiles, looked 
far less confident than his brother, who expected 
immediate condemnation. But such as they look- 
ed and felt, they passed through the fine old hall, 
adorned with stags’ heads, ancient family armor, 
glass cases of rare birds and big fish which had 
fallen to the gun and rod of sundry by-gone 
Clintons, as well as with huge bits of lead ore, 
sparkling quartz, and the like—on which French 
had founded his hopes of suecess when he sunk 
the mine on Brent Fell, and with it half his for- 
tune—and so to the business-room, where the 
family council was to be held. 

Lady Jane was already there. 

“ Boys, I have bad news for you,” said Freneh, 
in his abrupt way. He was very pale, but he was 
quite firm and quiet. He was a good Christian, 
and believed in the divine origin of misfortunes 
—those which come on a man when he has heed- 
lessly outrun the constable, sunk mines on hope, 
and begun buiiding without a margin, among the 
rest. Also he-was a Clinton, and knew how to | 
carry himself. ‘The mine has gone wrong, and | 
Samson wants a pile to put it right; and Mason | 
has struck for money, which adds a pretty penny | 
more to the bill. 
well things are as 
black as they can well be to hold together at all. 
To mortgage more of the land would be to re- 
duce our income to less than we could live on; 
we make a tight fit as things are. To sell part 
to save the rest would be the half-dozen to the | 
other six. And yet I don’t see what else we can 
do. What say you, Maurice ?” 

“Tt is a bad alternative, sir,” said Maurice, 
slowly. “Is there no other way?” 

“ Failing the draining of the water of its own | 
accord and the finding of ore in cart loads, I see | 
none,” said French, dryly. “Of course the suc- | 
cess of the mine is always on the cards; but what 
We may realize 
our wildest hopes, and I firmly believe we shall ; 
but we may be following after a will-o’ the-wisp, | 

} 
| 








The resources of the estate 


are pretty exhausted, and 








| 


we want now is present help. 


and find ourselves at last up to our nec ks in a 
bog, which will be the ruin of everything. That, 
however, has nothing to do with the question of 
to-day, which Is, How are we to get money lo go 
on with ?” 

“Can we not make the mine com- 
pany?” asked Maurice. “We should have to 
share the profits, but we should pouch the ready 
cash.” 

“ Water-logged ?—not yet paying its expenses? 
—a dead loss so far, and only hope to go on ?- 
not a very tempting bait for those city scoundrels, 
I fear!” said French, with the country gentleman’s 
disdain for the men who make their money by 
means other than the higher grades of the fou 


into a } 
| 
| 


covenated professions. “It takes faith, vou see, 
my boy, to believe that things will come right 
when they look bad; and that is just’ the quality 


No, we cannot 


And I should 


these low-minded sharpers lack 
make the mine into a company 
be sorry to do so even if we could 

“The wood is not available?” then said Mau- 
rice. | 

“ Not a stick,” returned French | 

There was silence. Lady Jane looked hard at | 
her elder son, and Maurice, with one rapid glance 
to her, turned his eyes to the floor as if medi 
tating. 

Lanfrey had not yet spoken 
not been asked, and would not 
ceived had it been given. From his position as 
the minor member—the younger son—of ouly 
presumptive importance in the succession, he was 
but one of the spectators, one of the chorus, and 
in no sense a principal. 

“Tam loath to sell,” again said French. 
such a cursed confession of failure! 
the gossips will chatter over it!” 

“Tf the mine is sufe, we can borrow on the fu- 
ture,” said Maurice 

“Oh, it is safe enough in the long-run, if only | 
we can hold on,” said his father 

To have doubted that would have been to lay 
down his arms and yield himself prisoner to ruin 
and despair. 
rising storm—his one star in. the gloomy sky. 

“The mine is safe enough,” he repeated. “It 
wants feeding meanwhile—like Angus’s ‘greedy 
glede.’ But ultimately it must sueceed—else all 
geology is at fault.” 


His opinion had 
have been. re- 


“Tris | 
And how 


It was his one sheet-anchor in the 





“Then we must borrow of the bank,” said 
Maurice 
Again Lady Jane looked at her son hard in 





the 
floor, with the sense of a man who has had a re- 
prieve. He was not afraid of his father. If he 
chose to marry Yetta Carew, he would. It was 
only that he was not sure of himself, and by no 
means determined on_bis choice, 

“We can try,” said French. “I do not think | 
we shall get much there. I fancy Arrol has not 
made a good thing of it of late; and I should not 
care to hawk my securities about to a London 
firm, These things are managed best at home, | 





ace, and again he let his eyes fall to the 


where one has one’s hand on them. We can but 


try, however.” 

“Then,” said Maurice, boldly, looking at his 
mother before he turned to his father, “if all 
other ways fail, father, there is always one we 
can fall back on.” 

“Yes?” said French, with ominous gravity. 
He scented the danger, partly because of Lady 
Jane’s unwonted silence. 

“There are the Carews. We can always make 
that old villain shell out, as he ought.” 

Lanfrey looked at his brother as French had 
looked at Lady Jane last night. For the mo- 
ment he thought Maurice had gone mad. 

“T should be glad to know your method,” said 
French, with the saine ominous gravity as before. 
The ice was getting thin and the skating insecure. 

“ He would pay something for our friendship,” 
said Maurice, tentatively. 

“Which you would be willing to sell ?” return- 
ed his father. 





“Needs must when the devil drives,” said 
Maurice, with a light, disdainful laugh. “We 


might do worse.” 

“ Scarcely,” said French. 
sell their social countenance in general. 
be sorry to set the example.” 

He spoke in the slow, severe, monotonous way 
which best expresses indignation. It is like the 
stillness before the storm. 


“Gentlemen do not 


I should 


“Tt would be a spoiling of the Egyptians per- 
fectly justifiable,” said Maurice. 

“We are not Jews,” replied his father 

“Tt would be perfectly justifiable, and more, 
as an act of self-interest, but not as one of prin- 
ciple,” said Lanfrey, hastily, but firmly too. 

“Between the son who has no proper pride, 
and the other who has no common-sense—” said 
French, shrugging his shoulders impatiently. 

“Well, sir, if you do not like the idea of sale, 
let us make it one of purchase,” said Maurice, 
first flushing, then turning pale and livid. “ Let 
us make a bond of it, as respectable as the law 
and the Church know how. I will marry Miss 
Carew. She is pretty, well-bred, and has no fault 
but her birth—which is not her fault so much as 
her misfortune. This will help us out of all our 
difficulties, and no one will have cause to com- 
plain.” 

Lanfrey started to his feet, hot, eager, passion- 
ately disturbed. French also rose to his in slow- 
er and heavier but none the less burning indig- 
nation, 

“Either your mother has proposed that as a 
woman’s first thought, or you have corrupted 
your mother and made her your advocate,” he 
said. ‘* Marry Paston Carew’s daughter! You, 
Maurice, the eldest son and heir to the estate! 
Are you in your right mind, boy? It is too 
early in the day to suppose that you are drunk, 
else, by Heaven! I should think you too far gone 
to know what you were saying. Never, Maurice— 
never! If that is your only way out of the wood, 
you may put it in your pocket and shut up. No 
Clinton shall fall so low as that with my consent !” 

“You forget the respect due to Miss Carew 
herself,” said Lanfrey, with more passion than 
his father. “ What makes you think that she 
would marry you? Do you hold her as the kind 
of girl to be married without her own consent ? 
Has she already given you hers ?” 

“My dear Lanfrey, keep calm, let me beg of 
you,” said Maurice, with a pitying kind of simile 
and false air of soothing. “I know that vou are 
a little gone in that quarter yourself; but I am 
not jealous of you: [ can afford it. Between you 
and me, dear boy, ther not much choice which ; 
and a Clinton need not fear a refusal from Paston 
Carew’s daughter. If one commits the folly— 
yes, | allow it is a folly—of marrying a pretty 
woman, one must expect her to be admired. Ad- 
That hurts no one. But hands off, 
Master Lanfrey!” he added, savagely. “ From 
this hour [ warn you off Miss Carew ; else we shall 
have to settle our accounts together—not quite 
like two brothers—except of the Cain and Abel 
type,” he said, with a laugh more savage than all 
the rest. 








mire away! 





“Now, boys, none of this confounded rub- 
bish!” said French, sternly—pushing back Lan- 
frey, who had come up to his brother—still seat- 
ed. “Go back to your place, Lan, and remem- 
ber who you are, and what you owe your mother 
and me. That you should quarrel about a girl 
like Paston Carew’s daughter is a dis 
a dishonor. 


race and 
Let me have no more of it, else I 
shali know what to say to you.” 

“It is no quarrel,” said Maurice. “1 simply 
propose myself as the family sacrifice. I will 
marry Miss Carew—if you approve, as you will 
in time—and her dowry will restore our finan- 
cial position. The quarrel, if any, is on Lan- 
frey’s side. He has spooned the girl from the 
first. I have not. He has no sense of family 
duty as his excuse. I have. Mine is sacrifice ; 
his, inclination; that is all the difference. And 
I venture to say the difference is radical.” 

“ Yes—the difference between insult and re- 
spect,” cried Lanfrey, hotly. “How dare you 
speak of Miss Carew as if she were a girl you 
had only to ask and have! , 
brutal insult !”’ 

“My dear boy—as easy as that!” said Man- 
rice, shapping his fingers. “I know women; you 
know Trust me, old Carew’s pretty dé- 
placée would jump at the Clinton estate. 
might jump even at you without the estate. You 
are a Clinton, if a queer one. But at me, the 
you see | am modest, and put it on 
my condition rather than my ~ 
well, old) Paston would stars for the 
good day’s work, and she would wipe her lips, 
drop her best courtesy, and say, ‘If you please, 
kind sir, when you will.’” 

“ Maurice, you are a damned scoundrel !” cried 
Lanfrey, vindicating his Clinton blood and deny- 
ing his philosophy. And again he strode to his 
brother, as he had done before. 

Maurice, who had remained seated on the win- 
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dow-sill where he had first placed himself, came 
to his feet in his turn. His fighting blood was 
up, like his brother’s, and for a moment it seemed 
as if a fratricidal kind of tussle would have taken 
place, had not French again interposed, thrustir 
Lanfrey back by one vigorous push on his chest, 
holding Maurice in restraint by his arm 

** Boys,” he said, in the low voice of concet 
trated anger they knew too well not to respect, 
“if you do not know how to behave like gentle- 
men, by Heaven I will teach you! Am I to have 
my sons brawling like two Irish navvies in a pot 
shop? And for what and whom ?—a man and 
his daughter who are not fit to be named among 
us Clintons, excepting as our enemies ; base-born, 
ignorant, insolent! For shame! ! 





Silence, sir ! 
not another word !"—to Lanfrey, who was about 
to speak. “Let the thing drop, and never have 
the foolhardy courage to renew it. [ called you 
here to consult what we could best do to redeem 
the estate from its embarrassments, not to listen 
to mad proposals for a disgraceful marriage, to 
which I will never consent, so help me God! not 
yet to see my sons fight over a base-born girl like 
two cocks for a worm in the farm-yard ! 

“Father,” said Lanfrey, passionately, “1 will 
not allow such words to be said of Miss Carew 
Even you, sir, have no right to use such an ex 
pression, 





It is a shame toward one so good, su 
pure, so noble !” 

“T told you so,” said Maurice. “ He is gon 
on the girl, and if he has his head, the family 
will lose all round. It will degrade its name and 
race, and gain nothing in compensation—whicl: 
will be a worse lookout than my plan.” 

“Now, boy,” said French, to his younger son 
“as you are not contributing very much to the 
solution of our present difficulties—on the con 
trary, are adding to them—perhaps it would be 
as well if you took yourself off. I agree with 
you, the girl is out of the discussion, and ouglit 
to be. She may be as good as gold. I hope fot 
her own sake she is; but she is Pastou Carew’s 
daughter, and so can never be mine.” 

“f warned you in time, Lanfrey,” said Lady 
Jane, breaking silence for the first time during 
this heated controversy. “If you had had any 
common-sense, you would have seen the diffe: 
ence between your brother’s marrying an heiress 
for the sake of the family, and your doing so 
His marriage would be a duty, vours a mere act 
of selfishness ; 
would be no excuse, because you only 
profit, and all the rest would suffer.” 

“Mother! how can you, a woman with you 
own daughters, speak in this way of a girl for 
whom, whatever her father may have been o1 
done, we ought to feel only the tenderest respect ? 
How can you suffer her name to be dragged into 
this discussion? Neither Maurice nor I have 
the right to speak of her as a hypothetical wif 
She has given no encouragement to either, and 
we should not like our own sisters’ names to be 
bandied about as you have been bandying hers 

Something in Lanfrey’s tone and manner touch 
ed his father’s better nature. 

“My boy,” he said, laying his hand on his 
son's shoulder, and speaking more kindly than 
before, “if you are, as your brother says—but 
as I will not believe—seriously smitten with Miss 
Carew, I advise you as a friend, before I command 
you as a father, to get rid of your infatuation as 
you would of a disease. It will only bring you 
pain and sorrow else. But this love is beyond 
the region of discussion. I do not 
and I will not. Now shut up, like a good fellow. 
We shall get on better without your fire-works 
And after all, it is more Maurice’s affair than 
yours, though you also have your place, if o 


for which, as Maurice says, there 


would 





believe It; 


you will be wise and keep Lhe peace,” 

“Oh, we shall keep the peace, sir,” said Mau 
rice, with a short laugh. * These things do not 
settle themselves by a bout at fisticuffs Phen 
he went on to say, quickly, “as that scheme is 
knocked on the head, and the well-lined purse 
of this pretty quadroon of legitimacy is not to be 
thought of, the only remaining resource is a fur 
ther loan from the bank pending the success of 
the mine. We must go down to the town to-day 
and make the best terms we can—vyou and I, = 
If we can sail over the present shallows, good 
so far. The future must take care of itself.” 

“It is all said 
igh. 

Lady Jane said never a word 
husband, and how to take him. 
and rugged as a cocoa-nut on the outside. Un 
derstand where and how to tap him, and you 
would come to the milk, which would run into 
any shape or manner of vessel you might choose 
The marriage should take place in spite of all 
this bluster ; and the estate should be redeemed 
by the money of the man who had insulted tiv 
family by his birth, and injured them by his a 
tion. 

Her eyes said all this to Maurice, and he un 
derstood her smile and look, and slight, alu 


we can do,” French, with a 





She knew he 


He was as hard 





imperceptible, toss of her head, as clearly as 
so many words. His brother’s protest too lad 
roused in him that devil of angry opposition and 
determined mastery which possessed him so pow 
erfully. It made him resolve to carry his point 
against all odds. He would marry Yetta Care 
his father’s prohibition, Lanfrey’s evident incli 
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nation, and Paston’s name and shame notwith 
standing. He would marry he 
worthy to be called love purified his baser feel 


, though ho love 


ings nor sanctified his fierce resolve 

On his side, Lanfvey determined that he would 
save the woman, who was to him as his embodied 
ideal, from a fate 
life-long torture and degradation 


Let the means lie on the knees of the gods! 


which he knew would be her 
Save her, how ? 
The 
one thing to be sure of—he would save her from 
this marriage with his brother Maurice And 
all this firm resolve, this fierce desire, was work 
ing in the two without taking Paston into con- 
sideration, assuming him, indeed, to be as if made 
of pith, of wax, of straw—a man of no account, 
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without a will of his own, or the power of tra- 
versing theirs 


TO BE CONTINUEI 
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A TRIAL OF FAITH. | 
By ISA C. CABELL. 
= THAT I consider the essential element of 
\ happiness in any love affair is the supreme | 
faith and perfect trust of the one in the other,” said 
the Heroine, in a voice that in a moderately pret- 
ty girl would have seemed authoritative, but not | 
ina splendid creature as tall and stately as Ten- 
nyson’s Maud, with red-brown hair, dark violet 
eves, and a mouth shaped like Cupid’s bow. 
“No matter what appearances are against him, 


no matter if time or distance or malicious tongues 
seem to separate, the woman should trust. Since 
I have become engaged 

“ Engaged to do what, Florence ?” asked Jack’s 
sister, with ber irreverent giggle. But what could 
you expect of a little undersized creature, with 
a turned-up nose, and a pair of green eyes that 
looked as inquisitive as an ?? =“ When I think 
that you and Jack are really to be married, it | 
does seem too ridiculous, he just gone into the 
Senior at Yale, and you out of school last June. 
And then such a lot of sweethearts as he has 
had! There were Emily Hazen, and Marie De 
Brese, and last year Professor Peters’s daughter 
—the youngest one, with the big black eyes, that 
giggled. And to hear you, the veriest spitfire in 
school when you got jealous, talking about love 
and trust and faith! Now, my lady, don’t get 
vexed ; it’s all ‘ badinage and persiflage,’ as the wo- 
man of society would say. I’m merely watching 
the miracle of* love a 

“T am eighteen years-of age, Susie Lane, and 
your brother is—ah, twenty-one ; we are neither | 
of us children; and, besides, I'm not going to | 
have you making fun of me this way, and ridi- 
culing everything. I shall never tell you any- 
thing again as long as I live. I thought you 
sympathized—” 

“Oh, Florence, don’t ery,” cried the scoffer, 
melted and distressed in turn. “Do let’s sit 
down on this log, and tell us all about it. Ber- 
tie is dying to hear, and has been pinching me 
black and blué ever since we started. Don’t 
mind me; you know Bertie and I are nothing but 
miserable school-girls jn scrubby clothes, and 
know nothing but chemistry, and moral and men- | 
tal philosophy, and French and German and the | 
sciences, and English literature and Ar? ; don’t be 
bashful before us.” 

“ Oh, hush, Sue,” cried Bertie; “‘ we are tired of 
you and your nonsense. I want to have a real 
sensible, sentimental time. Let’s sit right here. 
I wish I had my sketch-book. How deep the wood 
is, and how soft the shadows, and that bank of 
ferns, and the great bowlder covered with li- 
chens! See the water-fall yonder, and that half- 
charred log. Ah, this is the very forest of Arden. 
Come, dear, tell us all about it.” 

“ Well,” said the Heroine, “ it happened at this 
very spot, yesterday afternoon, just before he left 
on the 7 p.m. train. Indeed I just can’t tell you 
the very words, girls, because it’s kind of sacred ; 
but he vowed he had never cared one straw for 
Emily Hazen or Marie De Brese, and as for that 
Peters girl, he positively scorned her. I look- 
ed very uninterested and dignified, and said I 
really didn’t know why he should make me his 
confidante, though I was Sue’s friend and staying 
in his house, and all that, and he plumped right 
down there where you are sitting, Bertie, and kiss- 
ed my hand, and told me— No, I just won't; 
but he talked perfectly beautifully about trust 
and faith, and how I must believe in him, even 
though he were far, far away at Yale, and I here 
in Pennsylvania. And he said we must remem- 
ber we were together in heart ‘though the hills 
lie between.’ ” 

“He got that out of my scrap-book,” said Sue, 
conscientiously. “But it came in very well, 
Jack is a very tidy boy, and I really believe he 
is in love this time, and 1 hope you will trust 
him, Florence. Let's go home and get into his 
top drawer, and turn out the mementos of the 
past. Do you know that the other day I stepped 
in while you and he were discussing constancy 
on the veranda, and I found twenty different 
locks of hair in one corner of the bureau—ev- 








ery color of the rainbow except gray—and all 
mixed up, 80 that they iooked like Joseph’s coat 
or a rag carpet. 

“Don’t mind Sue, Florie dear,” said little Ber 
tie, comfortingly. “I saw them, and there wasn’t 
a strand of red—auburn, I mean—in the lot.” 

“T do not mind either of you,” said Miss Max- 
well, with dignity. ‘I love and—I trust.” 


“Sue! where is Sue?” called Mrs. Lane one 
morning about three weeks after this conversa- 
tion. “Come into the library; your papa wishes 
to see you.” 

“JT wonder what mamma wants ?” said Sue, put- 
ting down her linen doilies, on which she was 
working a Rosina Emmett tea party. “ When 
they go into the library, and shut the door, and | 
call me, something has happened to Jack. By 
the-way, you haven't had a letter for a week, have 
you, Florence ”” 

” “Not for two weeks,” said Florence, bravely, 
though the telltale color dyed her cheek for an 
instant with a crimson wave. “I don’t believe | 
you care one bit about poetry, Bertie. I’ve been 
reading this lovely ‘ Absence’ for half an hour, 
and you keep on drawing as if it were ‘ Havens’s 
Philosophy.’ 
“*What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face?’” 





“T’'d make caramels some of the time,” said 
Sue, flippantly, “and swing in a hammock three 
hours a day at least.” 

“Sue! Sue!” came the voice from the library. 
“ Daughter,” said her mamma, a pale, shrinking 
lady in a white wrapper and pretty embroidered 
breakfast cap. “Now don’t get in a passion, 
dearest doctor; let Susie see the telegram. Oh, 
mv dear, ] fear something terrible has happened. 
I had a sort of presentiment: you know I was 
telling you, doctor—” 

















’ 


“ Fiddlestick with your presentiments !” roared 
the doctor, a red-faced old gentleman with a lot 
of blue-black hair that stood up from his fore- 
head like porcupine bristles. “Something ter- 
rible indeed, something disgraceful, something 
dishonorable, something that brings my gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave.’ The doetor had not a 
white lock in his head, but his meaning was ap- 
“T al- 
ways said John was a sentimental, tennis-play- 
ing idiot. Never let me hear of tennis- courts 
again. I would not give a cent for the whole of 
the present generation. That wretched college, 
with the professors and their family life—fam- 
ily life indeed! I knew Jolin was a good-for- 
naught, spoiled by his mother out of all con- 
science ; but to have disgraced himself, his fam- 
y, all of us!—not that I consider him in the 
least to blame. He was always the most punc- 
tilious, the most strictly honorable, Quixotic crea- 
ture. It was the woman, of course. She is 
twenty years older than he.” 

“No, papa,”’ from Susie; “ she’s just nineteen.” 

“T know what I am talking about. All college 
belles are twenty years older than the men they 
elope with; and he so trusting and confiding! 
The unhappy, hot-headed creature! to think he 
has deceived this splendid, beautiful, wealthy girl 
under my roof! Why, I almost felt like not 
sanctioning the engagement, because, taking place 
here, it looked as if I manceuvred for it. I a 
manceuvrer! Great Caesar !” 

“Hush, papa!” said Sue, clasping his arm as 
he frantically tore up and down the room. ‘ Give 
me the message.” 


yarent, if his language was figurative. 
Blas 





“ Yatr Coi.eer, September 25, 188-. 
“John Lane and lady will arrive at 7 P.M. 
Meet with carriage at station. Prepare supper 
and rooms. E. Snexp.” 


“Oh, mamma! it is true, then, he is married ; 
and if at Yale, to that Peters. What shall we 
do? Poor Florence! she is so devoted to him, 
it will kill her. Oh, Jack! Jack! and to that 
scrubby girl! Don’t let them come here, mam- 
ma, I'll telegraph.” 

“No; he shall come here,” cried Jack’s mo- 
ther. “It’s terrible, but the poor dear trusts and 
loves me. See, the telegram is to me, and you 
can’t expect me, doctor” —turning with some vio- 
lence on the almost insane father—“even you 
can't expect me to side against my only boy I 
have on earth.” 

“Come here ?” said the doctor, almost calmed 
by the excess of passion in his bond-slave. “ Of 
course he’s coming here; he’s got no other place 
to go. He hasn’t married fifty thousand a year, 
has he? But the question is, Who will break it 
to that splendid creature? J can’t teli her; I 
cawt tell her—by Jove I can’t! You go, Sue, 
and break it to her. Give her a hint. You wo- 
men are clever enough at inveigling’—with a 
glare at wife and daughter that made the very cap 
strings palpitate. ‘Tell her he’s dead, and then 
that he is married ; that.will eas@ her down a bit.” 

“Qh, don’t say*such a thing of my poor dar- 
ling!” cried his mamma, instantly summoning up 
the image of the recreant John pale and beauti- 
ful in death. 

“What's all this commotion about ?” cried a 
fresh young voice. ‘Something about Jack, 
isn’t it? Why, what ails you all? He—is—not 
—dead—is he ?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, nodding violently, the 
appropriateness of his suggestion almost stunning 
him ; “dead and buried, Oh no, my dear,” as he 
saw the light die out of the proud, pretty face. 
‘That's my way of breaking it to you. He’s— 
he’s— Tell her, Sue, he’s married. He is coming 
here, of all places, with his bride to-night, in a 
few hours, and, of all people, that beggarly Pe- 
ters’s daughter, who is twenty years older than 
he is, and not a dime to bless herself. Don’t 
tell me she’s not twenty years older than he, 
Mrs. Lane; I know these college belles. She is 
twenty years older if she is a day, and—” 

“ Read the telegram. yourself, Florence,” said 
Sue, through her tears. 

The Heroine stepped to the window and stood 
in the recess for five minutes, her back to the 
other three, ‘“ Well?” she said, presently. 

“Well?” reéchoed the trio, hanging on her 
words, 

“He has been entrapped,” said Florence, look- 
ing tall and stern. “I blame her entirely. She 
made him do it. I always said she was the most 
maneuvring, deceitful— Oh, my poor Jack!” 
cried the Hervine, in a burst of bitter weeping. 


“J hear the carriage coming up the avenue, 
Florence,” said Sue, in a low voice, as she tapped 
at the door at seven o’clock, ‘‘ Why, Florence, 
you are perfectly lovely, all in white like a bride, 
and with your diamonds on! What a lovely color 
in your cheeks, too! Oh dear, what made him 
do it?” 

“What made fer do it?” said Miss Maxwell, 
with set lips. “ Wait one minute. 
set in the back ? 
the little—” 

“ Never mind; we will go down to meet them.” 

Sue trembled, and Bertie’s fifteen-year-old eves 
were red with crying; but they descended togeth- 
er. “Your train rusties just as Lady Macbeth’s 
does in the sleep-walking scene,” whispered the 
youngest girl, and Florence took a momentary 
comfort in this momentous resemblance. 

The doctor and his wife were in the hall; the 
carriage stopped; the door flew open. 

“Well, mammy, here she is,” cried Jack—a 
big good-natured college bey, with an honest pair 


Does my train 
She will be dirty and dusty, 


of ugly gray eyes—and out stepped a wizened 
little old lady with a jolly kind face, for all the 
world the prophecy of Sue’s at sixty-five. 

“Why, it’s Emily! it’s Aunt Emmie! When 
did you come? Where did you come from ? 
How are you here?” 

“From England, on the Scythia,” cried Jack, 
answering everybody at once. ‘I told Sneed to 





wire you, but I dare say he forgot Aunt Emmie’s 
name. I had only time to shout out to him I 
wanted the carriage at the station. Why, what 
are you all so dazed and solemn about? Any- 
thing wrong? And you, Florence— What, my 
darling, erying—when I’ve brought you a bean- 
tiful diamond ring, with ‘Fidelis ud mortem’ as big 
as life inside ?” 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far rrom THR Mavprxe 
Crown,” “Tue Mayor or Casteruriper,” Ero. 





CHAPTER IL. 


N the room from which this cheerful blaze 
proceeded he beheld a girl seated on a willow 
chair, and busily occupied by the light of the 
fire, which was ample and of wood. Vith a bill- 
hook in one hand, and a leather glove much too 
large for her on the other, she was making spars, 
such as are used by thatchers, with great rapidity. 
She wore a leather apron for this purpose, which 
was also much too large for her figure. On her 
left hand lay a bundle of the straight, smooth 
sticks called spar-gads—the raw material of her 
manufacture; on her right, a heap of chips and 
ends—the refuse—with which the fire was main- 
tained; in front, a pile of the finished articles. 
To produce them she took up each gad, looked 
critically at it from end to end, cut it to length, 
split it into four, and sharpened each of the quar- 
ters with dexterous blows, which brought it to a 
triangular point precisely resembling that of a 
bayonet. 

Beside her, in case she might require more light, 
a brass candlestick stood on a little round table, 
curiously formed of an old coffin stool, with a 
deal top nailed on, the white surface of the latter 
contrasting oddly with the black carved oak of 
the substructure. The social position of the 
household in the past was almost as definitively 
shown by the presence of this article as that of 
an esquire or nobleman by his old helmets or 
shields. It had been customary for every well- 
to-do villager, whose tenure was by copy of court- 
roll, or in any way more permanent than that of 
the mere cotter, to keep a pair of these stools 
for the use of his own dead; but for the last 
generation or two a feeling of cui bono ? had led to 
the discontinuance of the custom, and the stools 
were frequently made use of in the manner de- 
scribed. 

The young woman laid down the bill-hook for 
a moment and examined the palm of her right 
hand, which, unlike the other, was ungloved, and 
showed little hardness or roughness about it. 
The palm was red and blistering, as if this pre- 
sent occupation were not frequent enough with 
her to subdue it to what it worked in. As with 
so many right hands born to manual labor, there 
was nothing in its fundamental shape to bear 
out the physiological conventionalism that gra- 
dations of birth, gentle or mean, show themselves 
primarily in the form of this member. Nothing 
but a cast of the die of destiny had decided that 
the girl should handle the tool, and the fingers 
wliich clasped the heavy ash haft might have 
skilfully guided the pencil or swept the string, 
had they only been set to do it in good time. 

Her face had the usual fulness of expression 
which is developed by a life of solitude. Where 
the eyes of a multitude beat like waves upon a 
countenance they seem to wear away its indi- 
viduality ; but in the still water of privacy every 
tentacle of feeling and sentiment shoots out in 
visible luxuriance, to be interpreted as readily as 
a child’s look by an intruder. In years she was 
no more than nineteen or twenty, but the neces- 
sity of taking thought at a too early period of 
life had forced the provisional curves of her 
childhood’s face to a premature finality. Thus 
she had but little pretension to beauty, save in 
one prominent particular—her hair. Its abun- 
dance made it almost unmanageable; its color 
was, roughly speaking, and as seen here by fire- 
light, brown, but careful notice, or an observa- 
tion by day, would have revealed that its true 
shade was a rare and beautiful approximation to 
chestnut. 

On this one bright gift of Time to the particular 
victim of his now before us, the new-comer’s eyes 
were fixed; meanwhile the fingers of his right 
hand mechanically played over something stick- 
ing up from his waistcoat pocket—the bows of a 
pair of scissors, whose polish made them feebly 
responsive to the light from within. In her pre- 
sent beholder’s mind the scene formed by the 
girlish spar-maker composed itself into a post- 
Raffaelite picture of extremest quality, wherein 
the girl’s hair alone, as the focus of observation, 
was depicted with intensity and distinctness, and 
her face, shoulders, hands, and figure in general, 
being a blurred mass of unimportant detail, lost 
in haze and obscurity. 

He hesitated no longer, but tapped at the door 
and entered. The young woman turned at the 
crunch of bis boots on the sanded floor, and ex- 
claiming, “Oh, Mr. Percombe, how you frighten. 
ed me!” quite lost ber color for a moment. 

He replied, “ You should shut your door—then 
you'd hear folk open it.” 

“T can't,” she said; “the chimney smokes so. 
Mr. Percombe, you look as unnatural out of your 
shop as a canary in a thorn-hedge. Surely you 
have not come out here on my account—for—” 

“Yes—to have your answer about this.” He 
touched her head with his cane, and she winced. 
“Do you agree?” he continued. “It is neces- 
sary that I should know at cuee, as the lady is 
soon going away, and it takes time to make up.” 

“Don’t press me—it worries me. I was in 
hopes you had thought no more of it. I can not 
part with it—so there!” 





* Begun in Harres’s Bazan No. 20, Vol. XIX. 





“Now look here, Marty,” suid the barber, sit- 
ting down on the coffin-stool table, “how much 
do vou get for making these spars ?” 

“Hush! father’s upstairs awake, and he don’t 
know that I am doing his work.” 

“ Well, now tell me,” said the man, more soft- 
ly, “how much do you get ?” 

“Eighteenpence a thousand,” she said, relue- 
tantly. 

**Who are you making them for?” 

“Mr. Melbury, the timber dealer, just below 
here.” 

“And how many can you make in a day ?” 

“In a day and half the night, three bundles— 
that’s a thousand and a half.” 

“Two and threepence.” The barber paused. 
“Well, look here,” he continued, with the. re- 
mains of a calculation in his tone, which caleu- 
lation had been the reduction to figures of the 
probable monetary magnetism necessary to over- 
power the resistant force of her present purse 
and the woman’s love of comeliness, “here’s a 
sovereign—a gold sovereign, almost new.” He 
held it out between his finger and thumb. “ That’s 
as much as you’d earn in a week and a half at 
that rough man’s work, and it’s yours for just 
letting me snip off what you’ve got too much of.” 

The girl’s bosom moved a very little. “ Why 
ean’t the lady send to some other girl who don’t 
value her hair—not to me ?” she exclaimed. 

“Why, simpleton, because yours is the exact 
shade of her own, and ’tis a shade you can’t 
match by dyeing. But you are not going to re- 
fuse me now? I’ve come all the way from Sher- 
ton 0’ purpose.” 

“T say I won’t sell it—to you or anybody.” 

“Now. listen,” and he drew up a little closer 
beside her. “The lady is very rich, and won’t 
be particular to a few shillings ; so I will advance 
to this on my own responsibility—I'll make the 
one sovereign two, rather than go back empty- 
handed.” 

“No, no, no!” she cried, beginning to be much 
agitated. “You are a-tempting me, Mr. Per- 
combe. You go on like the Devil to Doctor Faus- 
tus in the penny book. But I don’t want your 
money, and won’t agree. Why did you come? 
I said when you got me into your shop and urged 
me so much that I didn’t mean to sell my hair!” 
The speaker was hot and stern. 

“Marty, now hearken, The lady that wants 
it, wants it badly. And, between you and me, 
you'd better let her have it. ’Twill be bad for 
you if you don’t.” 

“Bad for me? Who is she, then?” 

The barber held his tongue, and the girl repeat- 
ed the question. 

“Tam not at liberty to tell you. And as she 
is going abroad svon it makes no difference who 
she is at all.” 

“She wants it to go abroad wi’ ?” 

Percombe assented by anod. The girl regard- 
ed him reflectively, “Barber Percombe,” she 
said, “I know who’tis. "Tis she at the House— 
Mrs. Charmond !” 

“That's my secret. However, if you agree to 
let me have it, I'll tell you in confidence.” 

“Tl certainly not let you have it unless you 
tell me the truth. It is Mrs. Charmond 2” 

The barber dropped his voice. ‘‘ Well—it is. 
You sat in front of her in church the other day, 
and she noticed how exactly your hair matched 
her own. Ever since then she’s been hankering 
for it, and at last decided to get it. As she won't 
wear it till she goes off abroad, she knows nobody 
will recognize the change. I’m commissioned to 
get it for her, and then it is to be made up. I 


| shouldn’t have vamped all these miles for any 


less important employer. Now mind—'tis as 
much as my business with her is worth if it 
should be known that I’ve let out her name; but 
honor between us two, Marty, and you'll say no- 
thing that would injure me?” 

“{ don’t wish to tell upon her,” said Marty, 
coolly. “ But my hair is my own, and I’m going 
to keep it.” 

“ Now that’s not fair, after what I’ve told you,” 
said the nettled barber. “ You see, Marty, as you 
are in the same parish, and in one of her cot- 
tages, and your father is ill, and wouldn’t like to 
turn out, it would be as well to oblige her. I say 
that as a friend. But I won’t press you to make 
up your mind to-night. You'll be coming to 
market to-morrow, I dare say, and you can call 
then. If you think it over, you'll be inclined to 
bring what I want, I know.” 

“I’ve nothing more to say,” she answered. 

Her companion saw from her manner that it 
was useless to urge her further by speech. “As 
you are a trusty young woman,” he said, “I'll 
put these sovereigns up here, for ornament, that 
you may see how handsome they are. Bring the 
hair to-morrow, or return the sovereigns.” He 
stuck them edgewise into the frame of a small 
mantel looking-glass. “I hope you'll bring it; 
for your sake and mine. 1 should have thought 
she could have suited herself elsewhere; but as 
it’s her fancy, it must be indulged if possible. If 
you, cut it off yourself, mind how you do it so as 
to keep all the locks one way.” He showed her 
how this was to be done. 

“But I sha’u’t,” she replied, with laconic indif- 
ference. “I value my looks too much to spoil 
‘em. She wants my hair to get another lover 
with; though if stories are true, she’s broke the 
heart of many a noble gentleman already.” 

“ Lord, it’s wonderful how you guess things, 
Marty,” said the barber. “I’ve had it from them 
that know that there certainly is some foreign 
gentleman in her eye. However, mind what I 
ask.” 

“She’s not going to get him through me.” 

Percombe had retired as far as the door; he 
came back, planted his cane on the coffin stool, 
and looked her in the face. ‘ Marty South,” he 
said, with deliberate emphasis, “ you've got a 
lover yourself, and that’s why you won’t let it go.” 

She reddened so intensely as to pass the mild 
blush that suffices to heigliten beauty; she put 
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the yellow leather glove on one hand, took up 
the hook with the other, and sat down doggedly to 
her work without turning her face to him again. 
He regarded her head for a moment, went to the 
door, and with one look back at her departed on 
his way homeward, 

Marty pursued her occupation for a few min- 
utes, then suddenly laying down the bill-hook, she 
jumped up and went to the back of the room, 
where she opened a door which diclosed a stair- 
case so whitely scrubbed that the grain of the 
wood was wellnigh sodden away by such cleans- 
ing. At the top she gently approached a bed- 
room, and without entering said, “ Father, do you 
want anything ?” 

A weak voice inside answered in the negative; 
adding, “I should be all right by to-morrow if it 
were not for the tree!” 

“The tree again—always the tree! Oh, father, 
don’t worry so about that. You know it can do 
you no harm.” 

“Who have ye had talking to ye, down-stairs ? 

“A Sherton man called—nothing to trouble 
about,” she sid, soothingly. “ Father,” she went 
on, “can Mrs. Charmond turn us out of our house 
if she’s minded to?” 

“Turn us out? No. 


” 


Nobody can turn us out 


till my poor soul is turned out of my body. ’Tis 
lifehold, like Ambrose Winterborne’s. But when 
my life drops ’twill be hers—not till then.” His 


words on this subject so far had been rational 
and firm enotgh. But now he lapsed into his 
moaning strain: “ And the tree will do it—that 
tree will soon be the death of me.” 

“ Nonsense, you know better. How can it be ?” 
She refrained from further speech, and descend- 
ed to the ground-floor again. 

“Thank Heaven, then,” she said to herself; 
“what belongs to me I keep.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 








PRAYER OF AN ARAB LOVER. 


greg as the sand 
Beneath the desert heat 
My lips have gtown, 
So long since they met thine 
Nerveless my hand; 
Idly the pulsés beat ; 
Ah, that her own 
Fair hand were clasped in mine! 


Allah, with pain, 
Heavy, to Thee I turn. 
Ne’er shall her breast 
Pillow my aching head , 
Ever in vain 
Must the heart’s love-fire burn, 
Knowing no rest, 
Gaining new life, though dead ? 


Answer my prayer! 
Father, in grief I bow, 
Ever unblest. 
Out of my life her love 
Goes as the fair 
Day sinking far below 
The distant west, 
Leaving the night above 
Tuomas P. Conant 





WHEN ONE SHOULD TAKE ONE'S 
CHILD TO AN OCULIST. 
By WILLIAM 8S. DENNETT, M.D. 
I. 


FENHE beauty and delicacy of the eye as a part 
of the animal organism, its admirable adapt- 
ability to the purposes for which it is used, its 
importance as a factor in the complex equation 
which determines the prosperity or adversity. 
happiness or misery, and the success or failure, 
either average or ultimate, of ever) human being, 
can hardly be overestimated. But, as blessings 
go, it is fairly well appreciated, and when sight is 
really endangered, the majority of human beings 
consider it their first business to attend to the 
difficulty, and make needed sacrifices until safety 
is insured. Yet in this civilization money is as 
necessary as sight. Business prosperity makes 
arbitrary demands, and happiness is never de- 
pendent on any one gift. The struggle for ex- 
istence goes on at such a degree of social tension 
that success is as often the result of judicious 
sacrifices and carefully estimated risks as of wise 
ambition and conservative method, and though 
you who read your paper for the latest story or 
the latest fashion may not appreciate the fact, 
the average income of the American citizen is 
Jess than a dollar a day. The average oculist’s 
fee is five or ten times that amount, and the aver- 
age car fare is five per cent. of it; and so it 
happens that the average man is a rather unfor- 
tunate person, and must often deliberate over 
trifling investments of either time or money, and 
many “well-to-do” people ave in the habit of neg- 
lecting bodily comforts, and of considering as 
non-dangerous and unimportant all abnormalities 
which are not attended with sudden loss of sen- 
sation or function, or with pain or deformity. 

It is hard for a professional man to give ad 
vice relative to his own usefulness, ov to inform 
his patrons just when his services will be needed. 
The undertaker, when his dead customers were 
all buried, is said to have persuaded himself and 
to have argued among his friends that a coffin 
was a very nice thing to keep ready-made in the 
family. The tailor considers himself robbed un- 
less he can deliver to each account as many as 
five suits a year. The dress-maker insists upon 
x dresses and the milliner y bonnets. (A bache- 
Jor craves pardon for algebraic indefiniteness on 
these two branches of domestic art.) No watch- 
taker but would clean every watch but: his own 
once in ten days, and it certainly would not be a 
dangerous thing to consult an oculist twice or 
three times a week. So much for precept! Ex- 
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ample is just as misleading on the other side. 
Shoemakers’ children are proverbially down. at 
the heel. The undertaker seldom manages his 
own funeral, The tailor with good clothes is not 
above the suspicion of being his own highly respect- 
able “ sandwich man.” The oculist is not always 
above guessing at the number of his own glasses, 
reading in bed and on the trains, and taking his 
chances at popular indiscretions with his less 
specially trained neighbor; perhaps he is excusa- 
ble as being able to estimate the risk, and sail a 
little nearer to the rocks without shipwreck. 

It will be accepted as a fact that with eye dis- 
eases, as with other bodily ailments, those which 
cause serious inconvenience, pain, or deformity 
will receive among intelligent patients serious 
consideration and needed attention. Others will, 
in general, be looked upon as trifles, and allowed 
to run their own course; and though such pro- 
ceeding is well enough in the main, there are sev- 
eral diseases incident to child life that do not or- 
dinarily receive the attention which their serious 
nature demands, and the writer desires to men- 
tion one or two of these as special cases where, 
after due allowance has been made for any mar- 
gin of personal equation that would cause opin- 
ions to differ, there is imperative need of more 
care and discrimination than is likely to be fur- 
nished by any one not specially éducated in or 
devoted to the ophthalmic art and science. 

Neo Natorum.—Of the few here mentioned the 
only one which has anything particularly disagree- 
able in its nature is that which attends children 
within a few days of birth. It is known as the 
ophthalmia of the new-born, and is usually spoken 
of among professional men as “ Neo Natorum,” 
and it deserves a place near the head of our list, 
not because a large percentage of those suffering 
from it are seriously injured, but because, when 
the disease does terminate unfortunately, so much 
is lost,and because the mere fact that most cases 
recover under judicious managemént inspires an 
undue feeling of security in parents, nurses, and 
young practitioners ; and so, although it seems al- 
most inexcusable that a child should become blind 
from this affection, or by means of it receive seri- 
ous injury or deformity which will last it through 
life, the fact remains that a large number of 
those among us who are hopelessly blind, and in 
consequence inmates of our asylums, are so sit- 
uated on account of the results of this disease, 
Almost all cases which are seen by a competent 
oculist, before serious damage has been done, re- 
cover. Simple cleanliness is often all the treat- 
ment necessary. But when the disease is so se- 
vere as to become dangerous, it is likely to be 
rapid and complete in its work of destruction. 

It is in no way worth while in a paper like this 
to describe in detail any of the processes by which 
unfortunate results are hastened or avoided, but 
only to say that there is a swelling of the lids and 
a profuse discharge of matter, which gathers along 
their edges, gluing them together, and, collecting 
and overflowing, presents a very disagreeable and 
repulsive appearance. This inflammation is con- 
fined to very young children, usually beginning 
before the end of the first week, But it is anal- 
ogous to certain other diseases which may come 
at any other time of life, which present in great 
measure the same appearances, but to which early 
childhood is not susceptible. ; 

These troubles are all contagious, and are all 
dangerous both to the individual and to those 
who wait upon or associate with it. They are 
all accompanied by some swelling of the lids, 
and a discharge so profuse as to allow of no 
mistake in regard to the fact that acute dnd se- 
rious inflammation is in progress. In older ehil- 
dren there is, indeed, more danger than in the 
very young, though with them this kind of af- 
fliction is much Jess frequent. But because the 
very young child is, from the nature of the case, 
deprived in some measure of the active care and 
management of its natural mother, and because 
every nurse and doctor has seen many an in- 
fant make good recovery in spite of the milk and 
water, the alum curds, the poultices, and the neg- 
leet to which misguided enterprise or careless- 
ness has doomed it, there seems to be in regard 
to this disease a feeling of false security, that is 
warranted perhaps by the experience of him who 
has seen only a few fortunate cases, but which 
nevertheless adds greatly to the number of those 
who must go through life without seeing. 

It is unpardonable, of course, in a community 
where oculists exist to deprive a child of the 
benefit of such advice. No one would wish ei- 
ther for his own or for another’s child to as- 
sume even the slight risk of so serious a misfor- 
tune as exists in every case where the discharge 
from the eyes is profuse, or where the lids are 
so swollen that they cannot be easily opened so 
as to expose a clear, bright, and healthy-looking 
globe to view. 

Not mueh need be said now concerning diffi- 
culties that arise before the infant becomes a 
scholar, or arrives at the age when the eyes are di- 
rected habitually and inquiringly at near objects. 
Ulvers, abscesses, pustules, granulation, and sim- 
ilar trouble in a ebild old enough to complain 
usually cause enough pain and inconvenience to 
insure professional treatment, or come in con- 
nection with searlet-fever, diphtheria, measles, or 
some general state of disease or ill health which 
insures their being brouglit occasionally under 
the doctor’s eye. Phlyclwnule, or pustular in- 
flammations, are thought to be in a great measure 
dependent upon dietary irregularities. Certain 
it is that if one selects from some large charity 
clinie the dozen infants who are young enough 
to be carried or old enough to toddle, and who 
may be seen among the other patients munching 
with dirty faces the apples and doughnuts and 
candies or pickles that insure at once their tem- 
porary good behavior and permanent indigestion, 
one will have in the whole dozen perhaps ten 
cases of pustular trouble, and about all the cases 
too that are present at that time, and it must be 
acknowledged that the food has fully as much to 
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do with their misfortunes as the dirt. Though 
at present considering the cases in which one 
should seek professional advice, it is certainly 
not out of place to say in passing that a little at- 
tention to diet and cleanliness will do mich to- 
ward preventing some of the diseases which will 
drive one to seek it. 

Granular lids, though not unknown in the par- 
lor and nursery, are not usually thought of as 
diseases incident to high life, but they come, and 
come to stay, in overcrowded asylums, and in the 
huddled families of the poor, where bad air, the 
prevalence of roller towels, the community of 
sponges and sleeping-rooms, invite and enédurage 
infection. Few of our readers are likely to suffer 
much from the neglect of this trouble. But it is 
a matter of such great moment in the manage- 
ment of asylums and schools, where many chil- 
dren must live together, that the New York State 
government has very recently seen fit to make 
the matter a subject of special legislation, and so 
moved toward the reform of a neglect that was 
in some cases wellnigh criminal. 

In another chapter will be considered two im- | 
portant varieties of eye troubles, both optical in 
their origin, which are sure to bring the child 
sooner or later to an oculist, but which are usu- 
ally neglected until irreparable damage has been 
done. 








ORCHIDS. 
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HE public attention has of late been more or | 
less attracted to the subject of orchids, and | 
recent flower sales and flower shows have given | 
good reason for the interest felt in them by con- | 
noisseurs, and some excuse for the enormous | 
prices they command, one plant alone having 
often required hundreds of dollars to purchase it. 
It is slow and costly work to grow orchids ; but 
many of them retain their blossoms for a very 
long while, and some of them, such as the vanilla, 
are productive after forty years, while the flow- 
ers have peculiarities possessed by no other kind 
of flowers, which give them a constant fascina- | 
tion for the botanist. 

Botanically the orchid may be known by the 
fact that the pistil and stamen, or perhaps rather | 
the stamen and style, are united in a column; 
and in this column and in its protean shapes | 
much of the curiosity of the plant lies. The se- | 
pals of the flower are often like a flower in them- 
selves, and the petals again assume every con- 
ceivable shape, as if actuated by volition, the 
third petal, or lip, often extending downward in 
a long ribbon, or returning upon itself in an in- 
flated sac, or spreading out with fluted edges, 
taking on, in fact, all sorts of kaleidoscopic out- 
lines, while the base of this lip is frequently pro- 
The 
object of this tube appears to be to force the 
insects searching for honey to carry away with 
them the pollen, as orchids can only be repro- 
duced through the agency of inseets, and certain 
of them only through the agency of certain espe- 
cial insects with a long proboscis, such as the | 
sphinx moth. It is perhaps owing to this neces- | 
sity of their continued existence that many of 
the flowers are made so strongly to resemble in- 
sects, in order that the real insect may be at- 
tracted to them. 

The beholder who is not looking botanically 
usually recognizes an orchid by its total want of 
resemblance to any other flower growing, its fan- 
tastic unreality, sometimes the real petals blos- 
soming out widely, sometimes reducing them- 
selves to threads, and leaving the sepals to appear 
for them, like some lady’s-maid masquerading as 
her mistress with the mistress’s connivance ; or, 
again, the whole burden of the flower appearance | 
is thrown upon the column in which the pistil 
and stamen unite, and which, as in the case of 
peristeria, or the Espiritu Santo, forms the like- 
ness of an exquisite dove with outstretched wings 
just escaping from a vase of surpassing white- 
ness, the likeness being so strong as to have a 
supernatural significance to the superstitious na- 
tives of the region where it belongs. 

The orchid is a very sprite among flowers. The 
dignity of the camellia, the voluptuousness of the 
rose, the soul of the violet, are not to be found 
with the orchid; it is the flower of whim and 
caprice, never tiring of new development, always 
ready to show you that it has other transforma- 
tions in store. When you see a flower that ap- 
pears to have lost all self-control, or one that 
pretends in a superlative degree to be an imita- 
tion of something that 1t is not, you may be tol- 
erably certain that you have an orchid before 
you. It overflows with floral fun, has simian 
tricks and capers, and although it cannot coun- 
terfeit speech, is a very parrot among flowers. 
The power of prankish imitation with the orchids 
is something all but preternatural ; it is as if na- 
ture had finished work in the latitudes where 
they are most frequent, and had set out to play, 
perhaps to reverse itself, and to turn vegetable 
life into animal. For this orchid is a superb 
fluttering butterfly with waving antennae and glit- 
tering color, that one is an enormous spider as 
beautiful as terrible; these are bees, those are 
birds; some are the mouths of fish or of other 
creatures ; almost all are grotesque in their love- 
liness, and seem as if the flowers were possessed 
by a spirit, a freakish, irresponsible spirit of jest 
and wanton wile that could never quite rid itself 
of the necessity of being beautiful. You are half 
inclined to wonder that they do not sometimes 
fly away before your eyes, and their vegetable 
fixity makes the grave face with which the joke 
is played. 

The orchid loves the marsh for the most part. 
But again it often has no root in the ground at 
all, and grows then parasitically on the trunks 
and branches of trees in damp forests, and from 
its long hanging stem flutters down its startling 
flowers in your face. When merely attached to 
the tree, but drawing no nutriment from it, it 
is called an air-plant or epiphyte. When it is 











neither beautiful nor a burlesque, it is apt to 
rely for its attraction upon an ineffable fra- 
grance. 

Not all of the orchids belong to tropical coun- 
tries; we lave a few in our own woods that 
rival for beauty, if not for freakishness, most of 
those that the tropics can send us, although the 
pogonias know how to be grotesque and freakish 
after their own fashion. But for fragrance and 
charm combined there is the purple arethusa, 
lovely as the nymph for whom it is named, and 
there is the white-fringed orchis—both of which 
if to be found only in Australasian jungles would 
be worth fortunes to the finder—and, crowning 
all, there is the moccasin-flower, growing out of 
its cluster of great lily-like leaves in humid 
shady woods, and making him who excitedly 
plucks it feel rich as if he bad orchid-houses at 
command. 





A QUEER OWL CUP. 

wr this bird of ill omen, with no end of 

superstitions attached thereto, should have 
suggested representation as a popular drinking 
vessel, it may be hard to understand; evidently 
tastes vary. The owl pot, owned by a “ Company 
of Armourers,” is said to be remarkably fine 
The material is of brown Flemish stone-ware ; 
the head is removable, as is customary with cups 
of this ancient style. It is in a highly prized 
collection in England. 





CARPET CLEANING. 


A model Institution.—How to keep a Carpet clean 
without sweeping.—Indian Meul.—‘* Heroic” Treat- 
ment.—A good Recipe for G 2 Spots.—A good 
Cleaner. — Cloths and Sponges. — Mattings. — Oil- 
Cloths.—How to clean aud scour Floors.—To pre- 
vent Insects, 





N' )T long since, a visitor to a large public insti- 
LN tution commented on the remarkable clean- 
liness and brightness of the carpets throughout 
the building, and to her surprise was informed 
that they were not swept six times a year! More- 
over, as their excellent condition testified, they 
had stood the wear and tear of seven years’ use 
admirably, proving the methods employed by the 
house-keeper successful. Some of these having 
been practically tested, we can give them with 
that assurance to our readers, prefacing them, 
however, by an injunction to follow any receipts 
given with careful exactitude 

To begin with: before cleaning a room remove 
the large articles of furniture, and then dust ev- 
erything as though the room had been thorough- 
ly swept, if possible keeping the carpet covered 
with sheeting, or some coarse material reserved 
for the purpose. Now, then, have ready a pail 
of clear water in which is diluted one gill of 
common ammonia, and with a large soft cloth 
wet in the liquid go over the entire surface of 
the carpet. It sometimes happens that in the 


| course of the cleansing a fresh pail of water and 


ammonia is needed; but not always. Every par- 
ticle of dust will thus be removed, and no injury 
done the pile or nap of the carpet, as Must be 
the case if swept, however carefully. If you pre- 
fer to sweep your carpet once a month, scatter 
Indian meal over the surface, working it in light- 
ly with the broom before sweeping. This is even 
better than tea leaves, which so many house-keep- 
ers use. 

To clean a carpet is a laborious but really sim- 
ple process, and we have recently seen some 
cleansed and “revived” by the following meth- 
ods. One very soiled and dingy although not 
threadbare carpet was subjected to the most 
severe treatment. On certain very bad-looking 
grease spots was laid a mixture (equal parts) of 
magnesia and fuller’s-earth, made into a paste by 
boiling water. This was put on hot and left to 
dry, being brushed off the day following, when 


the spots were no longer to be seen. Other 
dirty places were gone over with ox-gall nearly 
pure. After this the carpet was thoroughly 


washed as follows: A pail of hard soap and wa- 
ter was prepared, the soap being well dissolved 
by boiling. With a good brush (a new one) 
dipped in this preparation a small portion of the 
carpet was scoured at a time, care be ng taken not 
to let it soak through. Next a flannel was rubbed 
well over the same spot, rinsed out each time in 
a pail of clear cold water A third application 
was then made from a pail of water just soured 
by vinegar, and the carpet finally rubbed hard 
with a coarse cloth. Two people working at a 
carpet in this way can manage to dry it very 
evenly, and we would recommend their keeping 
strictly to their work until finished. A carpet, 
of course, can be cleaned advantageously by tak- 
ing up and laying it in breadths on boards ora 
large kitchen table. Two and a half gills of ox. 
gall to a pail of clear cold water, applied with a 
soft scrubbing-brush, makes an excellent lather 
for cleaning a carpet, but it should be quickly 
washed off with a clean old linen cloth dipped in 
clear water, and rubbed with a dry eloth 
Mattings can be cleaned by washing thorough. 
ly in a solution consisting of one gallon of water 
with a small bag of bran boiled in it, but be care 
ful to dry thoroughly. Soap should never be ap- 
plied to oil-cloths, nor, if it be desired to keep 


the color, should a serubbing- brush be used. 
Wash the oil-cloth with a coarse sponge or a 
flannel dipped in tepid or clean cold water. Bees 


wax, with a very little turpentine, makes a fine 
polish, and will revive the colors of an oil-cloth 
admirably, 

Almost every housekeeper knows how to clean 
hoards, but too much care cannot be given to those 
from which you have just taken up vou carpets 
Soda and warm water is an excellent wash for 
boards which are seen, rubbed over well with 
clean cloths; and a mixture of two parts sand, 
one and a half lime, and the same of soft-soap, 
will not only be found a good recipe for scouring 
boards, but very effective in keeping away insects, 
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Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Band oF 
Knire Tray, Frc. 1.—Cross 
Stirca EmBRompery. 


Description of Symbols: G Dark 
Olive ; ® Light Olive ; 8 Dark Blue; 
© Light Blue; @ Dark Red ; & Light 

Red; S Brown; 0 Yellow; 
™ Ground, 


Embroidered Sachet. 

Tue sachet illustrated 
is made of olive plush, 
with terra-cotta satin for 
lining. A piece of each 
material, twenty-two inch- 
es long by fourteen wide, 












Tutte Neck Rorrie anp Japor. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Ciora Mantitia.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—Knire Tray wita Emproiwerep Banp.—[See Fig. 2.] 


is required. Line the 
pieces with stiff foun- 
dation muslin, and 
place a layer of per- 
fumed wadding be- 
tween, Fell the 
edges of the satin and 
plush together, then 
fold the sachet 
through the middle, 
and sew up one side. 
A flap to fold in is set 
along the opposite 
side; this is made of 
plush and satin with 
foundation _ interlin- 
ing, is four inches 
deep at the end 
where the edges are 
closed, and six inch- 
es deep at the oppo- 
site end, which is 
hollowed out toward 
the middle. Ali the 
edges and seams are 
finished with olive 
silk cord, The Japa- 
nese fan which deco- 
rates the upper side 
is covered with olive 
satin on the middle 
smooth part, and 
with a festooned scarf 
of terra-cotta satin 
around the edge. The 
smooth part is deco- 
rated with a spray of 
Kensington embroid- 
ery in colored silks 
and gold, and is sur- 
rounded with a thick 
gold cord. The han- 
die, which is at the 
closed corner, is 
wound with silk cord 
and trimmed with a 
ribbon bow and pom- 
pons, and a similar 
bow is placed at the 
opposite edge, 


Bead Trimmings. 
Figs. 1-3. 
Fies. 1 and 2 are 
bead drop trimmings 
such as are used for 
studding _plastrons 


For pattern and description 


YEARS OLD. 
Skirt, 15 Cents. 


ment, No. II., Figs. 14— 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 15 


Cut Pattern, No. 3845: Jacket, 20 Cents ; 


see Supple- 
22. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 42-45. 





Fig. 3.—Brap TrimminG ror Hats AnD 
BonnEtTs. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 10 To 17 
YEARS OLD. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3846: Jacket, 15 Cents; 
Trimmed Skirt, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supple- 
ment. 
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Fig. 2.—Ciora Mantitua.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 42-45. 


and collars of dresses and 
wrappings, tulle and laces 
for jabots, and other kindred 
purposes. To make the drops 
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Cross Srirco Borner ror Linen 
EMBROIDERY. 








EMBROIDERED 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 12 To 17 
YEARS OLD. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3847: Basque, 15 Cents; 
Trimmed Skirt, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 30-39. 
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Beap Dror TRIMMING 





shown in Fig. 1 bring 
the needle threaded 
with strong silk out 
at the top, string eight 
small beads, a large 
cut bead or spangle, 
three small beads, a 
large one, and eight 
small ones; pass the 
needle again through 
the last large bead, 
string three small 
ones, a large one, 
eight small ones, pass 
the needle down 
where it started ori- 
ginally, and tie the 
ends of the thread to- 
gether. 

For Fig. 2 string 
ten smal] beads and 
one large angular one, 
three small ones, pass 
back through the 
large bead and the 
first ten small ones, 
take a small stitch at 
the top, then string 
eighteen small beads, 
a large one, and three 
small ones, pass the 
needle back through 
the large one and the 
next ten small ones, 
take a small stitch, 
then pass through the 
last eight to the start- 
ing-point, and tie the 
ends on the wrong 
side. 

Fig. 3 consists of a 
band of metallic 
braid, which is stud- 
ded with colored 
faceted spangles and 
small beads. 


Knife Tray with 
Embroidered 
Band.—Figs. 

1 and 2. 
Tus tray is lined 
with carriage leather, 
and finished at all the 
edges with light and 
ebonized cane rods. 

The handle is like- 

wise of cane. The 
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: shall provide any long 
decoration for the stay among high 
side is a band of cross mountains. Beauti- 
stitch embroidery, ful as mountain scen- 
worked on a strip of ery certainly is, and 
gray linen vanvas suggestiv e with all its 
with French working story of tellurie force 
thread of the colors and. the beginnings 
indicated in the de- of things, it is also as 
scription of symbols suggestive of the end 
accompanying the of things, if the trav- 
design, Fig. 2. eller is not in fit con- 

: F dition in several im- 
Bead Trimmings. portant particulars, 
Figs. 1-4, No one with any 
THE trimmings acute inflammation 
shown in Figs. 1 and of the throat is* bene- 
2 are used continu- fited by the extreme Fig. 2—Untrmmep Summer Bonner. 
Fig. 1.—Unrrmmep Summer Bonner. ously as borders, and For description see Supplement. 
: For description see Supplement. are also sometimes 
a AE Lika UDG UPR QHRALDMMEME A bantu E D 
’ 


Summer MantLe.—[Cut Pattern, No. 3842: Price, 25 Cents.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs. 23-26. 








Fig. 1.—EMpBromERED 
Moxnocram.—L, A. 


\ Fig. 2.—EmBroipERED 
7S Monogram.—T. F 











Fig. 8.—Brap Friner. 


separated and dotted 
about singly or in pairs. 
Fig. 1 is composed of 
shells in dull jet, framed 
in small glistening 
beads, and surrounding 
a square faceted bead. 
Fig. 2 consists of stiff 
circles of satin cord, 
upon which the pattern 
is formed in beads of 
several shapes and sizes, 
Figs. 3 and 4 are fringes 
of bead grelots. The 
grelots are frequently 
detached from the sel- 
vage, and used singly 
to stud lace frills or 
other fringes, or tip the 
ends of bows, ete. 


Cross Stitch Border 
for Linen Em- 
broidery. 
Seeillustrationon page 840. 

Tuts border is worked 
in cross stitch on linen 
with French working 
thread of contrasting 
colors, the lighter being 
used for the central part. 
of the design, and the 
darker for both edges. 
The small scrolls are in 
Holbein stitch. 


MOUNTAINS AND 
HEALTH. 
NV "ANY people who 
think of seeking 
pleasure or of restoring 
health through the 
agency of their summer 
journeyings should give 
themselves pause before 
laying out a route that 


Fig. 1.—Casumere anp Vetver Dress. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3843: Polonaise, 25 Cents. 
For diagram of drapery and description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Ficurep anp Priats Woot Costume. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3844: Basque and Over-skirt, 20 Cents each. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Brap FRINGE, 


upper mountain air; 
although, on the other 
hand, a moderate eleva- 
tion is beneficial to those 
with delicate lungs. It 
is, however, positively 
unsafe to those of an 
apoplectic tendency, or 
who have any of the 
usual forms of disease 
either of the brain or of 
the heart; and even a 
weak heart that has. no 
disease is safest at a 
distance from elevations 
that so tax it. Moun. 
tain air is hurtful to 
those also who have ar- 
ticular rheumatism; and 
the aged must be unusu- 
ally strong, and with a 
remarkable circulation, 
who do not find them- 
selves endangered by it. 
To most others it is 
healthful; and to all 
those who are merely 
run down and debili- 
tated, who are tired and 
nervous, who want ap- 
petite and a_ general 
quickening of the heart- 
beats, or who are suffer- 
ing from blood poison 
that needs the purifica- 
tion of an oxygenating 
atmosphere, the moun- 
tain air is an elixir of 
life. All persons, then, 
who have reason to sus- 
pect weakness of the 
brain or heart, or who 
find themselves advanced 
in years, would do well 
to take the advice of a 
physician and make a 
study of the altitudes 
before choosing a sum- 
mer among the moun- 
tains. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME cane NO. 21. 





HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Dr. Jos. Hour, New Orleans, La., says: “I have 
frequently found it of excellent service in cases of de- 
bility, joss of appetite, and in convalescence from 
exhaustive illness, and particularly of service in treat- 
ment of women and children.”—[{Adv.) 





Soort’s Emnuision of Pure Cod-Liver Oi] with Hypo- 
phoephites is more nutritious and strengthening than 
any other combined or single remedy. The medical 
profession universal! prescribe it in Consumption 
ong all wasting eonilitions, with splendid results.— 
{Adv,] 





ADVERTISHMHEIN'L'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
B ’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been reraoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


saci inane GOOD NEWS 
10 T, ADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get up 












“ComPANY 
: and Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China ‘Tea Set, or Handsome 


Band Moss Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
_P. oO. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Near 6th Ave., N.Y. 





54 West 14th Street, |; 


ART’S GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


THE RECAMIER COIFFURE, 


for front and back, with my improved Elastic Spring. 

INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES of new designs. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE waves, NANON Coiffures, 
and 5000 other front pieces ; feather-light switches, all 
of paturally curly hair, positively ‘RETAILED at 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 

My All-Long-Hair Switches, naturally wavy, $5.00 
each; equal to $10.00 ones elsewhere. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to%prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or movey refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE;; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned KUGENIE’S .SECRBT OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1.50 per box. ALBURNINE, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for-coloring the hair golden auburn, $2.50. 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifyin 
the complexion, the greatest success of the period: 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beantify- 
ing cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

Sampleafef any of the above cosmetics can be had 
for 50 ceuts,sent by mail to.any address. Combina- 
tion make-up caskets, $1.50 and $1.00. 

Hair Cutting and Carling by the best French artists 
(male). 

Baby Bangs, all the rage for young and old, from 
$2 upward. 

My Spring Catalogue now ready, mailed on appli- 


cation, 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 





THE PILLOW-INHALER | 


** A Discovery as Radical as Vaccination.” 
mth 


™ Will permanently cure Ca- 
"it i jtarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
i) and Incipient Consumption.’ 


MY j; Used the same as an ordi- 
y pillow. No pipes or 
Pe rfectly safe to the 
~- most delicate. The testimony 
RRA eS to its results is beyond all 
all Ment Saeenaii <n question, as attested by the 

experience of thousands, For 
further information, call or send for Descriptive Book 
and Testimonials, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mary Orrtor: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Curoaeo Orrior: Central Music Hall, State and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 









—« poarenes CHESTS 


Le 


GRANULA 


win Hectualed for Ch Food. aay Sor fy ~ sree 








rom aba (neal and = — 
oa t mM Grocers, ee ee by mail, %6¢. Our H 
Granala Co.. DaxsviLiz, i ‘Manufacturers: 


Decorated Gcld Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold | 





orders for Our Celebrated Teas | 


} Parlors, 








THE STOMACH IS THE 


JLABORATORY 


In which the blood is made. If 
the food is of an injurious kind 
of course the blood will not be 
perfect and the health will be 
impair 


Warner’ Safe Yeast 


Te desiyned to do away as far as 
possibie with the use of ns 
yeasts, which make the staff of 
life so much of a detriment in- 
stead of a biessing. Ten cakes 
in a box, price, 10 cents. 
Health Preserving, Pure, 
and Wholesome, 

If your’ Grocer does not keep 
it, send for it by mail to 
Warner's Safe Yeast Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Now ready, the Spring number of my catalogue, con- 
taining illustrations and descriptions of Fancy Work, 
Lustra Painting, also latest Price-List of all Em roidery 
Materials; Plashes, Felts.Chenilles, Arrasenes, and Silks. 
Price -for ‘H6me Beautiful aud Supplement. 25 cts.; for 
Supplement, 15 cts. Mention Home Beautiful. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
(Mention this Paper. ) 10 West 1ith St., New York, 


STAMPING. 


The Spring Supplement, of 32 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
Price of Supplement, 15 cts.; price of large book, 
3200 designs, and Supplement, 25 cts. 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York, 
(Mention Stamping Design). 








Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness oe . or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
your crape by mail, 

SHRIVE R 
833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries, 

Mexican and Japanese Curios, 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.. 


Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
Postage await the workers absolutely sure. 
mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








world, 
Terms 








[re 
Toiwet Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladiesand to the communit in Poi 
the employment of your pore. La Belle 
soap over any ad 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
_ Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


To introduce our New Winter Catalogue of Sheet 
Music, Masic Books, &c., in every family having a 
Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt of 26 cents to pay 
postage, send free ten complete pieces of our 
very latest Popular Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, full size (11%x13 in.), printed on 
elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at any music store. New Lilustrated Cata- 
logue of all kinds of Musical Instruments, 10 cts, extra. 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, N N.Y. 


EYE-SIGHT BY MAIL. 


pe nye pt Pa you oom be thous- 


ay from us. 
we can fit your eyes PERF. ECTLY 
for Spectacles or Eye-Gilasses. Send for directions, 


FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 


= of the most improved constraction, 
=e aa Will bring Lyope ge- Grose times nearer 
to you than in r Catalogue. 


QUEEN & co. ‘Opticians, 
| 924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!1878. 

















A SPECIALTY rox INFANTS 








PRIESTLEY’S MOURNING MATERIALS. 


Priestley’s silk-warp Henrietta is the material most certain to be right, suitable for the 


deepest and all other mourning. 


Get heavy or light weight, according to the season, or, for hot 
weather, Princetta, which has the same effect. 


If a number of dresses are needed, vary 


by purchasing Drap d’Alma and Melrose Cloth for cool weather; and Clairette for 


summer, with Gypsy Cloth or Imperial 
Monthly Sor ‘Apa 


Twill for schoolgirls and children.— Domestic 


“ What to Buy for Mourning.” 








A VERY PRETTY AND STYLISH 


TRAVELLING COSTUME 


HOMESPON, CHUDDAH CLOTH, 
did CASHMERE, 


IN ALL COLORS. 


Price, $16. 


Orders by mail receive very particular attention. 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 


8th Avenue, 24th and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


F you WANT CLOTHING FOR 





BOYS, GIRLS, or BABIES—or anything 
for Cog ome Outfits from Hats to Shoes— 
you will find the largest assortment, the best 
| styles, and the lowest prices at the 





Illustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles, sent free 
on application, 


BEST & CoO., 
60 and 62 West 234 Street, N.Y. 


BREAKING‘ 
IN. 






CORSETS 


\ THEY FIT AT ON setves to 
the form of the hen a on with every 


movement so that it is impossible to break 

steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 

once and you will wear no other. Look out foe 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL 

on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, vor 

all leading dry goods dealers. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicaqo, Til., and New York City. 









—. 





WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 
tified. 
Hair 





removed. Complexions beau- 
The 





Form developed. 
ir, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
*We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful. *—Gopry's Lapy’s Book, 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence considential. Mention this paper. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York. 
In New York by a lady 


SHOP PIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City! 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sii iteies 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. .s 

in all its branches done satisfactorily. 

ng hy g Relay eg Bt 








N ME. FRANCIS’ Pert AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circulur. 





Pierce 
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RH. MAGY & CO., 


14th St, Sixth Ave,, and 13th St, N.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT’ THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, 
AND NICE 1883 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 


THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIF- 


FERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


emake 
Cott Kk Cs} 


UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT. 


LADIES’ 
Pink, Sky Blue, Scarlet, &c. 





B. V. D. + temeed on Band. None Others Genuine 













ASK YOUR 
MERCHANTS TO ORDER 
THEM AT ONCE, 


The B.V.D. ‘tn Improved 


Adjustable Spiral Bustle 
AND SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


(EXTENSION OF PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


The only Bustle made that will not Break Down, 


Recommended by the medical profession as the | 


only Bustle that will not heat the spine. 
It being adjastable, a lady can arrange her own size 
of bustle, without increasing the weight, which can- 


| not be done with any other bustle made. 


It imparts a GRACEFUL, ROUNDING SHAPE 


| to the FIGURE in keeping with the Latest Fashious, 


SILK UNDERWEAR. | 
Also, Best | 


Manufactures in Cashmere, Merino, Bal- | 


briggan and Lisle Thread. 

GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ Gauze 
and Medium Merino Shirts and Pants. 
Also, the finest PURE SILK manufact- 
ured. 

NATURAL COLORED WOOLLEN 
UNDERWEAR in light and medium 
weights. 

NOVELTIES in Gentlemen's Half Hose. 


Droadovay KS oth St. | 


=20R am 2016) oe) —& Acie) oe) ohn 
P LS i an ee a 2 
RICES LowEST- STYLES BESL 
prevent CLERKs L MAIL ORDe 


Estas. ToOFIE 1840 


(!0 SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOGUE. 


LE BouTILLieER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & 





4 ST) Nw 


KTTINA. 


Don’t fail to send for the New 
(free of charge), giving full description of the new, 
stylish, nature-like, and most becoming front Coiffure. 

ETTINA HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
of every style, finest quality, superior inake, and posi- 
tively at the lowest price, can only be had at 
G. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., N.Y. 


TH ANNUAL Fe ts ad OF THE 
38 PENN MUTU LIFE INS; CO. 





OF ee Abe nt PHI: F 
shows stability, stez udy growth, thrifty man- 
agement, and low cost. Of interest to those seek- 
ing the BEST forms of life insurance. Get it and 
other publications of agents in all cities and large 
towns, or write to the Home Office, Phila. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 87th session opens Oct. Ist, 1886. A 3 years’ 
graded course of instruction is given in winter and 
spring terms. For further information, address 

_ RAC HIEL L. BODL EY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 
PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 

MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE, 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many years with MAISON LAUR. 
English well Spoken. 


» Dislogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Cha- 
PLAYS rades, Entertainments for church,school, 
and parlor. Catalogues free. Address 
Dramatic Publishing Company,Chicago, Ill. 


llustrated Catalogue | 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,....,.c0.eceecceceeees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.........-0-cecceceees .. 400 

| HARPER’S BAZAR .......ccceescceceeeseeers 4 00 | 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 





and is the Lightest, Coolest, and most Durable Bustle 
made. s@- NOT EXPENSIVE. They are the BEST. 
For Sale in sizes 20, 30, 40, and 50 Circles. Retailed 
at 25c.,40c.,50¢.,65¢c. each. Sold in all first-class stores, 
Inquire for them, but don’t buy unless 
stamped B. V. D. 
Manufactured exclusively by 


BRADLEY, VOORHEES, & DAY M’P'G CO. (Limited), 


83 and 85 White St., New ¥ or k. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suzts 
and Underwear. 


Laptigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. ™ Y. 


A Warm Iron passed over 
BRIGGS : C0 G ine back of the papers TRaNs- 
—_ the Parrern to Any 

Fasrio. 


A NEW PATTERN BOOK 


Py Sent on receipt of 25c. 
USE BRIGGS & CO.’S 
Silk Crewels, Filling 
Silk, and Etching Silk. 
Z Fast colors. 
Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 


UT PAPFR PATTERN FREE of Spring Style to every 
lady sending 15 cents for colored Fashion Plate to 
sU BERS, box H. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NRAZY Patchwork. New book, imported stitches 
/ and designs, 10ets. Mrs. Lee, Box 318, Lynn, Mass. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE L eeu 
(One Number a week for 52 wecks) 


| HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


weok Gor GMRPOHO). ... 2.2000 cccedeccseeces 15 00 


Postage Free to all aubscriberas in the United States 
or Canada. 





The most popniar and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chiengo Inter-Ocean. 
There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 


| vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 


| 


| 
| 


periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 


; and are administered with such high humanity and 


wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—N. Y. Sun, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 








Sao eS 





“Warr a momenta 
RRY, UNTIL | HAVE P PERFUMED 


MY HANDKERCHIEF WITH LOVELY 
"EXENIA. ™ 











> LUNDR ORG 
PERFUMES 


opin RHENISH COLOGNE 





‘EDEN A 
al \ARI -CHAL NIEL 
ALPINE VIOLET: 


LILY OF THE VAL LEY 








WASH FABRICS. 


FRENCH SATTEENS, 29c., 33c., and 37c. 
FRENCH SATTEENS, PLAIN COLORS, 25c., 29¢., 
and 33. 
TUFTED SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 37c. ; 
45¢. 
|} SCOTCH GINGHAMS, STRIPES AND PLAIDS, 
25c., 30c., and 37c. 
SEERSUCKERS, 10c., 12c., and 15¢. 
YARD-WIDE BATISTE, 10c., 12c., 15c. 
| LINEN LAWNS, 17c. and 25c. 
DOMESTIC SATTEENS, 12c 
YARD-WIDE CAMBRICS, 1c 


WHITE GOODS. 


CHECKED NAINSOOK, 10c.,12c., 15e. , 20c. ,and 25¢. 
INDIA LINEN, 12c., 15c., 20c., 25c., and 35¢ 
VICTORIA LAWN, 12c., 15c., 20c., 25c., and 35c. 
ENGLISH NAINSOOK, 20c,, 25c., 30c., 35¢c., and 40c. 
FRENCH NAINSOOK, 387c., 40c., 50c., 65c., and T5c 


These are all choice aud seasonable goods, at un- 
usually low prices. 


Le Boutillier pend 23d 
Street 
Brothers, 


‘(NEW YORK. 


- WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
| compiled frem the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 
Frofusely I//ustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of Harper's Bazar who will 
Lad buy a box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
= every week, and this soap improves by age, and 1s 


reduced from 





up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 





g the package to us, write across the left 
<3 ohand corner of it * * Return to,” ete , adding your ful! 
=, name and address, On ipt of the wrappers, we 





to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
e Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility 


L.L.CRACIN&CO. 


114 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and Jast- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


CURE '.DEAF 


| Péck’s PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Drums 
| Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heart Tle — for illustrated box »k with testimoni- 
REE, Address F, HISCOX, way, } 


THE NEW PATENT STAMPING, 
With Color Index. 

M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. 
Send before you buy for a description of 

stamping outfits, they PRAY «= better than any 
you see advertised. A i i 


catalogue of 3000 de- 
| signs, 25ct». Price listfree. W. P. Pray. Lynn, Mass. 


Waste embroidery silk, large box, 25 cents, 
| Kensington floss, 25 cts. A per doz. Assorted 
| embroidery silk 25 sk’ns for 13 cents. Large 
| ball tinsel, 11 cts, By mail. W. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass. 


o 
= 





YHORP, the Inventor of the famous Horse-Shoe 
Trimming, hus opened a Dress-Cutting Institute, 
including a Purchasing Agency, at 
6th Ave., New York City. 
Branch, 209 W. Madisou St., Chicago, Ill. 





G9 | BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them | 


fom on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After | 


| will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense | 


4, bP» 
¢ 


this season a magnificent line of 


PARASOLS, 
SUN UMBRELLAS, 


Comprising the ve ry latest Novelties in Spiral Tops, 
Long Handles, Roman Striped Satin, Exscurial 
Lace - Covered Parasols, with elaborately carved 


and exquisitely mounted handles, at prices, as 


) «> INEG20%, 
GO ny “ 


Offer 


usual, lower than any other house. 

SPECIAL: 

Two-toned Satin Brocade and Changeable Silk 
Coaching Parasols, on long or short handles, spiral 
tops, regular price 84.00, Sor 82.48. 

Roman Stripe and Changeable Silk Coaching 

avasols to match Costumes, fancy borde r, canopy 
or flat tops, long handles, regular price $5.00, 
Jor R2 98. 

Black or Beige Silk-lined Parasols, with Escurial 
Lace Covers, regular prece $10.00, for $5.25. 

24-inch real English Twilled Silk Sun Um- 
brellas, Ebony or Carved Boxwood Handles, requ 
lar price, $3.00, for 81.98. 


| H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave, & 20th St., N.Y. 


AU ; 
BON MARCHE, 


Paris—Maison Aristiae Boucicaut—Paris. 

The Largest, Most Convenient, Most 
Comforvable, and Best Organized Nov- 
elty Warehouse i in the World. 


Silks, New Dress Materials, Costumes for. Ladies 
and Children, Mantles, Millinery, Flowers, Ribbons, 
s 





and Children’s Underclothing, Gloves, 
aus, and Perfumery, Travelling Out fits, La- 
dies’ Boots, Table Linen, Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 


&c., &c. A large assortment of the latest and richest 
novelties in every department 

The new additions to the building recently opened 
bring up the total area to 10,000 square metres, its 
very size rendering the Bon Marché a unique ware- 
honse 

The Bon Marché contains all that experience can 
suggest for utility, comfort, and elegance, and may 
therefore be considered as one of the greatest sights of 
Puris 

The system of selling everything at a small profit 
and of a reliable quality is strictly adhered to at the 
Bon Marché. 

Any article which may not give 





entire satisfaction 
can without the slightest difficulty be exchauged, or 
the money returned therefor. a 

These principles, loyally adhered to, have secured 
to the Bon Marché an uninterrupted and unprece- 
dented success. 

Interpreters in All Languages. 

The Bon Marché has no branch estabiishment ir 

France or abroad. 


For 10 cents in 
T ; c A f) } stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second: the 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera, These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 
Mack Publishing Company, 
528 & 530 W ashington St., New York. 





To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Armsrrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
Ove Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colours. 
Designs for 1) styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
yackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THR 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE NEW BURNER. 
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“A HUNT BALL.” 


é oe picture of Julius Stewart of which we | 


give an engraving scored an immediate suc- 
cess on its appearance in the Paris Salon lust 
year, and obtained the honor of being reproduced 
in the illustrated Salon number of the /igaro 
But no engraving or reproduction in black and 
white can give the effect of color, and consequent- 
ly we miss here the bright tone which is given to 
the picture by the scarlet 
dancers. The Parisians, who never spare friend 
or foe, called it Le Bal des Eerevisses. Of the 
pictures in the Salon of 1885 few were so pic- 
turesque, graceful, elegant, and full of movement 
as this brilliant /éte,where all the personages 
seem taken from life. The ball is in full swing, 
and the cotillion is, beginning. 

The picture occupied the place of honor, and 
in estimating this generosity toward a foreigner 
the duty we levy on foreign works of art must 
not be left out of sight. The red-coated gentle- 
men, we must add, are portraits; among them 
are the Duc de Morny and his brother Serge, Mrs. 
Ridgeway’s son, the Vicomte d’ Alsace, Baron Lin- 
demann, Costa de Beauregard, and Cherubini. 
The Vicomte de Jauze beats the drum.. It is said 
that both Zola and Daudét, the masters of realism, 
carefully studied Mr. Stewart’s picture as a “ doc- 
ument worth noting.” A more frivolous crowd 
than fills the canvas cannot be found except in 
Paris—all butterflies of a day, from De Morny, 
who has forgotten Feyghine, to the lady who is 
looking love as hard as she can to the fat, bald- 
headed banker on the right. It is needless to say 
that as a picture Mr. Stewart's work is capital, 
the: tones of the ladies’ 
their delicacy a striking .contrast to the scarlet 
of the gentlemen. 





THE JACQUERIE. 
See illustration on double page (336, 337). 


a ee name Jacquerie is properly employed to 
designate the revolt of the French peasantry 
against the nodlesse in the year 1358. Two brill 
junt writers have told the tale of this uprising of 
despair, and perhaps Prosper Merimée’s romance 
gives a truer picture of the times and scenes than 
the history of the courtly Froissax. According 
to the latter, these peasants—chiens enragés, he 
styles them—rose up to the number of one liun- 
dred thousand in the Beauvoisis and the neigh- 
boring districts, pillaged the castles, massacred 
the nobles, and committed the most horrible out- 
rages. “The cause of the Jacquerie,” writes 
Merimée, “is not hard to divine; the excesses of 
feudalism inevitably led to other excesses ;” but 


the spark that set fire to the smouldering fuel of | 


discontent was the great English victory of Poi- 
tiers. The nobles who escaped the battle, Frois- 


sart confesses, were hated and despised by the | 


people for not having done their duty ; 
who had been made prisoners were equally hated, 
because their ransom had to be extorted from 
the laborer; the prisou, the whip, the rack, wrung 
from him his last morsel of black bread 
French and English, rode him down and burned 
his hut. In the region of the Loire, the 
est in the fair land of France, men lived in boats 
anchored in the stream, where the troopers could 
not reach them; in Picardy men lived in holes 
and caves; famine raged, 8 petites 
gens de faim, dont e’etoit grand pitié.” Then, says 
the chronicle, “ ces menues gens gathered one May- 
day near Clermont, and they said, ‘ All the nobles 
of France, knights and esquires, shame the king- 
dom, and it will be a good thing to destroy them 
all.” Then each one answered, ‘It is true. 


the nobles 


Soldiers, 





et monuroient Le 


Shame 
on him [honn? soit a who causes any delay 
in the destruction of all gentlemen.” Then, 
armed with sticks and knives, the mob set out, 
hunting down knights and squires, storming 
manor-houses and castles, killing all they found. 
They roasted one knight, according to Froissart, 
and made his family eat part of the flesh What 
rendered the Jacquerie most terrible was the fact 
that it marched in order, under its leader, Charlot 
de Clermont, le roi des Jacques. Soon the bands 
spread through the country, and found support 
and welcome from the burghers of the cities, 
Senlis received them @ grande joie, and they soon 
held all the land from Paris to Noyon, Svissons, 
and Coucy. They carried the flag of Paris, the 
red and blue of the French tricolor, and every- 
where had sympathy. But, to quote the chroni- 
cle of Saint-Denis, “ Those who had begun the en- 


terprise through love of justice, because their | 
lords oppressed them in place of defending them, | 


began to degrade themselves by evil deeds, by 
foul outrages on women, and by the murder of 
children of nobles who had not yet done evil.’ 


The nobles, at first terror-stricken, began to rally ; | 


knights from Flanders and Brabant, Hainault and 
other provinces of the empire, came to the rescue. 
The decisive stroke was given at Meanx., 


for them. 
great partisan the Captal du Buch, and others, 
drew near, stormed the bridge, and slew seven 
thousand of the Jacques. The rushed 
through the town like madmen, killing and burn- 
ing, and then hung the Mayor and pillaged the 
country round. The vengeance taken was as 
savage as the crimes; the nobles—to refer again 
to the old book—did such evil that there was no 
need for the English to come for the destruction 
of the kingdom. The vovles burned the villages, 
slew the inhabitants, invocent or guilty, in their 
houses, in their fields, in their vineyards. Whole 
provinces were depopulated, the Jacques were 
suppressed, to revive four hundred years later 
and change the face of the world. There is no 
use in denying the atrocities of tie Jacques; it 
was the first time in modern history that the serf 
turned against his lord, the commons against the 
nobles, and neither party saw anything to be done 
except to annihilate its opponents. 


nobles 


coats of the male | 


ball dresses forming by | 


loveli- | 


A thou- 

sand Parisians had joined a band of Jacques and | 
entered Meaux, where the Mayor prepared a feast | 
But meanwhile the Gaseons of the | 
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Sore 

Piles, Throat, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, 

| Rheumatism, Sores, 
| Neuralgia, Inflammations, 
| ‘Toothache, and 
| Bruises, Hemorrhages 
| Bums, of all 
Sore Eyes, kinds. 





The Famous Lecturer, JOHN B. GOUGH, 
says: ‘‘For Sore Throat, especially when tending to 
ulceration, I have found it very beneficial.” 

Andrew D, White, Ex-President of Cornell 
University, says: “One of the absolute necessities of 
housekeeping:” Be sure to get th? genuine. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 SthAve., N.Y. 


T. O'DONOGHUE, 


38 East 14th Street, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





I am now exhibiting a very choice stock of 
my own importation of handsome Trimmed Bon- 
nets and English Round Hats; Untrimmed Hats 
and Bonnets, for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 
| French Flowers and Feathers, Laces, Dress 

Trimmings, Ribbons, Velvets, Gloves, and Fancy 
Goods. Milliners and Dressmakers supplied at 
lowest wholesale prices. 


SECURITY 


ELEGANCE 







- “tr oe forms to the fi 

com! Jonforms to the fig wearer 

in the most trying tiene. GENUIN 

WHALEBO your new 

piece having a woven 4 the ends secured by 

a new ing, ania 5 impossi! for 

whalebone to a J. If not to be had of 
your dealer wi! paid on receipt 


of $1.75 
WEEDSPORT SKIRT. AND DRESS CO., 
WEEDSPORT, N, Ys 


IBIRIBY 
| UMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
“— ANo C—: 


BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


¥S CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 
fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Peoriasis, MiJk Crust, Scald 
llead, Serofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuttovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curtoura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
| infallible. 

Cuttourna Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautiflers 
free from poisonous ingredients, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c. ; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug anp 
Curmioa Co., Boston, Mass. 


t2™ Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Bacx- Aour, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Cuticuna Anti- 
Patn Prasrer. Warranted. 











FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and ptre as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is he- 
coming distinguished, and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the ¢lite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 
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TOILETTE DES DAMES. 

Ladies: A perfectly natural, fresh, and lovely com- 
plexion is the result of nsing Mme. Lewenberg’s 
famous Pastilles de Florence (white or tinted), as 
powder or cream. For palenesas or sallowness, use 
Rose Powder, which is not affected by perspiration 
or washing. Sold by Druggists and fancy-goods deal- 
ers. Price 50cents. N. B.—Samples and testimonials 
mailed free, on receipt of postage stamp by Mime. 
LEWENBERG, 258 West 23d St., N. ¥. 
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MADE ONLY BY THE 


WESTON & WELLS M’f’s Co. | 


they are Guaranteed as Represented, and are | 
the Only Articles of the Kind made of 
Braided Wire. 


Sold by Jobbers and Retail Dealers Everywhere. 


Patented Aug. %, 1885. 
The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 1. This Bustle 


oad hips. Weight, 1% 0z. Retail price, 50 cents. 


Patented Mareh 23, 188), Aug. 9%, 1881, Aug, 2%, 1885, Jan. 19, 1886, 


ee o steel wire, same quality as No. 1. 
ist 


o. 1. Weight, about 20z. Retail price, 65 cents. 


Patented March %, 1880, Aug. 23, 1881, Aug. 25, 1835, Jan. 19, 1886. 
lieve to be the best medium-sized Bustle ever made. 
wales of any other 


Ma 
weighs only 24%  Retailkprice, 75 cents, 


Patented Aug. 2%, 1885. 
Indestructible. 





ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


or turning gray, strengthens weak 
beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. 


color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oil8, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the ses alp, and buy only Row- 
Jands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 


Pe) Is ARTISTS / 


AMATEURS’ 


<2Y) 2F1 SUPPLY STORE, 


Send for our 
72 ILiustraten CataLocur. 
CHAS. J. EDMANDs, 
12 Bromrteip Sr., 
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Gopyrighied 1 1886, 


70 EUROPE!!! 


Gee? Excursion Parties leave in April, May, 
June, and July. Send for Programmes. 


} and all parts of the globe. 

| lines of steamers. 
Cook’s Exeursionist, with 

monthly, by nail for Ten Cents 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway. 


Passage Tickets by al 


maps, publishec 


New York 


~PARTED BANG” 


ask, with prep’n 


WOMAN MANTED:e:-23 
for our business in her local- 


Repent house. References exchanged. Address at 


AY BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 








£.Burnham, 71 State-stiCent Music Hall)Chicago 


RAIDED 
USTLES 








is 


made of the best watch-spring steel wire, finely tem- 
atm It is adapted to elderly ladies, or those with 


The Health Braided Wire Bustie, No. 2, Made of blue 
Has an ad- 
strap to change its shape. A little larger than 


The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 3. This we be- 


It 


is light, flexible, and durable; it will hold out double the 
Bustle of its size, and wil! not crush. 
e of the finest bine tempered watch-spring steel, and 


The Health Braided Wire Dress 
Form. This is a new and improved article of dress. It is 


AS been known for 85 years as the best und safest 
preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
TY peer fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
hair, and makes it 
It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 


| Individual Tourist Tickets for travel in Europe 


] 
j 


to size and color. 


| light, flexible, and cleanly; it does not retain perspira- 
tion.” By allowing a free circulation, the breasts are ept 
ina healthy condition, thus encouraging their growth in- 
stead of retarding it,as cotton, wool, hair, sand other heatin ig 
appliances are sure todo. They can be made small, medi- 


um, or large, by fitting the dress as desired by the wearer. 
They are cheaper than any otber form, because they do not 
Retail price, 75 cent 


| soil or wear out. Weight, 1 oz. 





Patented March 23, 1830, Aug. 23, 1881, Aug. 25, 1885, Jan. 19, 1886. 

The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 4. This Bustle 
is the same in quality as the No. 3, but is made a little 
larger. Is intended for slim ladies with narrow hips. 
Adjustable by strap across the back. Retail price, $1. 

The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 5, is still larger 
and fuller. It is just the thing for ladies with narrow 
hips, or for full dress. Retail price, $1.25. 





Patented Aug. 25, 1885, Jan. 19, 1886, 

The Paris, No. 3, Braided Wire Bustle, made of blue 
tempered watch-spring steel wire, and especially adapted 
to the prevailing f: ishion of ‘ ‘high drapery.” It is larger 
and fuller than the Health 3 Row. Price, 75 cents. 





Patented Aug. 25, 1885. 

The Plated Braided Wire Bustle, No. A, made in one 
braid. An excellent low-priced Bustle, perfect-fitting. It ie 
reversible, making another sty le of Bustle by simply turn- 
ing it the other side out, Weight, 234 oz. Price, 50 cents 





STOKES, THOMPSON, & CO., 
AGENTS, 
No. 235 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A sample of any of these goods will be sent 
on receipt of retail price, in money or 
postal note. 









ive T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
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U. §., Canadas, and 
Europe 


’. HOPKINS, Mauager, 48 Bond St. 


| ART °*.*° ART 
20 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 


} A colored study of Chrysanthemums, or Mermet roses, or 
| @ Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART INTER- 
| cuaxar. fullof de: signs for painting and embroidery for 


TWENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz: Jacqueminot Roses, 
Afternoon Tea (figure sketch,) by Percy Moran; and Sleep 
ing Cupids, together with lovely Pansy design for dress 
front and other novel designs, in black and white, for art 
work, and six copies of the ArT INTERCHANGE for 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Pull descriptive circulars, 4 cents. 
Box HE ART INTER( “HANGER, 37 W. 22d St.. N. Y. 


FERD. 7 , N. ¥. 








SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It ia 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beantifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous compl: ninte ; also in suppressed ‘troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St.; 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough 


CONSUMPTION 





"OSTLER :. JOE. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, 
Author of 
“The Dagonet Ballads,” “ Ball 
12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
BRENTANO BROS., Publishers, 5 Union Square, N.Y. 
Rw Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ads of Babylon,” etc. 





SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S 


HUNT BALL.”—From tug Picture BY 





RPER’S BAZAR, MAY 22, 1886. 


TURE By JULIUS Srewart.—[Srez Pace 345. ] 
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BIGELOW CARPET CO., 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


WILTONS AND BRUSSEL 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have received 
including Gold 





the highest award wherever exbibited, 


Medais ve Paris Exposition, 1878, and at the Cen- 






Their deserved 


eputation for excellence of fabric, 

richness and durability of color, novelty and beauty of 
design, bas led to frequent infringements, and inferior 
goods have often been palmed off in their stead. For 
the protection of the public, the Company has adopted | 
as a trade-mark the word ** BIGELOW,” which will | 
be woven (al every repeat of the pattern) in white 
capitals into the back of the fabric 

Customers will therefore have merely to examine the 
back of a carpet to be certain that they are getting the 
genuine Bigelow Wiltons or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 


WHY DO MOTHERS 


‘ Put stiff corsets on their 
growing Children? Don’t do it, but 
+] 
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FERRIS BROS., ManuPrs 
81 White St., New York. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 
Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
opies,6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 0 cents. Send | 


o —~ resto 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


[PRESSES = RIP 


« PING. 








FRENCH ¢ # & 
pore orem 
ary’ C5tablishment 


OFFICES: 


17 Temple Flace, | Fifth Ave. cor. W. 14th Bt., 
Boston, U.8 w Yo 


Price List Sent Free. 


DERS WILL NEVER CEASE! 
THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE BY ARY 
RELIABLE PUBLISHERS IN THE WORLD! 
Every Lady who loves FANCY WORK should 
not fail to accept thi . b.. NDEREU L OFFER 
for Beis tray ‘HE : of a Lifetime! 
ublishers of wis HOUSEHOLD 

MONT 1LY have determined to secure 25,000 
new subscribers, and with that end in view 
— Cea - ments with the 
a ‘turers of Stamping Patterns 
and Stamped Felt and Linen Goods in this 





















mpiete Suainp. cag oth of 1 set ‘of Minitinie — 7 Be, 
2 fall size rated Parchment patterns, 10c, each ; bat 
i Distributor and full eawestene for all’ k 
B. Stamped Felt Tid: a 12x coches, 
t r it Bracket soumnente, x18 in., We.; i 
Pair Stamped Feit Piano Mats, 2! 1 Gems d Satin » Banney 
25c.: 1 Stamped Linen Splasher, ‘Su ~” in.. ped 
Linen Tidy, 14x18 in., 2 1 Dozen Skeins 2 Silk, daked 
Colors, 2e.; 1 Book of Enetractions on Kensingtow and 
other Art Needlework Stitches, lic. ‘Total value a is —— 
age $5.2. We will send the above pa sy da 
ether with one year's gy 3 to pene AC HOU ENOLD 
GonT NTHLY, an eight-pe per, devoted to the interests of 
the household, for only ¢ oN YOLL/ 1 nd lfc. additional 
for postage. The lone i wort the price charged for 
the whole. Address ar TOU SEHOL D CO., Lynn, Mase. 









IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 





ray. It produces every shade, from the 





ghtest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 

auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 

clean, soft, and glossy ; does nat stain the 

skin; is imme dis ate and lasting, also odor- 

p iess: is equally desirable for "the beard. 

Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 

Price, $1 and $2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 

descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 

ordering. General Depot, 54 Wert 23d St., New York. 
1IATR REGENERATOR CO, 


IMPERIAL 





We will send “Our 
Little Ones and the 
Nursery,” the 


















most 


months, to any child 





1882, provided the pa- 

rent or guardian of such 

@ child, will write us. giving ite name, ad- 

ety my and date of birth. =e offer only 
»d for one year. 


Add 
ublishing Co. 36 Bromfield St. I Boston, Mass 





| 
: TOKO LOGY iz a hae L. —_ —S 
Gecck Bah" boroece, a sARAPRESL 


ce I Full Diet, Ei 
FAT# aA By Reduce! Yoctor.” Send two 
dampe for Manual. ‘Theo. Wing, Plainfleld, Conn 





HARPER’ 


CARPETINGS. 


In addition to our extraordi- | 


nary attractions in the finer 


qualities of Carpetings, we are | 


showing the largest assort- 


| ment of the cheaper grades of | 
| Tapestry and Body Brussels 
| ever offered. 


To secure the choicest pat- 
terns we advise an early selec- 
tion. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts, 








Th is Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


QUEEN VICTORIA w:.: 


the celebrated Capfiekl Seamless Dress Shieid 
For sale at all leading Dry Goods Houses in 
U.S. and Europe. Saniple pair sent postpaid for 30 
cents in stamps or money, 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 
a $5 'l'ype: Writer. 


A practical, durable type- 

writer. For circulars and 

samples of work, address 
Agents Wanted. 








| Met jees-Millison, Type-W: riter Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


ADIES, send for my patented robber undergarmeut, 
price $1.00, postpaid. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
Mes. H Gucernuru, 303 Canal Street, New York. 








S BA ZA R. 


SUPPLEMENT. 





LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, unbe- 
coming, wiggy- 


HOW CAN 


for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 
they can get 
Waves and Front 
yieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re 
uired. Twenty different 
eties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fashion- 
able hair- dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent fre. 
My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 


pimples. Is superb. and without 
a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 
muilable. 


Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50c. a box— 
; ® mailable. 
de r. 
d Feb, 6, 1877.) Turkish Rose Leaves, 
| >. eam: Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 
| Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
| the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable 
Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 
*rices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


| MES. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 


| THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


r Great S ialty 
ROSES W: e nae: all ra ian ase and Sodio 


Tuompson Wave. 








ane cart y ae erent sizes and peiegetes to ms all 
nt er 4é he est ie‘ies to chi 

eas Scone Pot oe safely by mail fo to all Pot past 
es, purchaser's choice of varieties, all 

$8 to ° $15 


| 
| 3 1012 PLANTS 12 P ANTS Si. A pd Hendrevl. 
| Our 


cording to seorees are express. 

New Cindi h cogently eaeeted. Free. 

ay THE GE wCONALD co, 
wers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


- Postpaid 25 cts. 


NEWPORT CURLING IRON. 
The Neatest, Handiest, and Best. 
PRICES LOW TO DEALERS. NICKEL PI.ATED. 
CHICAGO NICKEL WORKS, 
Nickel Platers. 95 Ohio Street, Chiceca 


FAWN SKIN KID GLOVES 
NDIAN TAN. Phe Baer om 
nator ——— un- 
known east. Prices fre 108} 5 for Cominon 
Length; $2.50 for Bonnet Cu basus Gaunt! ts 
made to order for Ladies or Gents, every a silk. 
Posta ¢ paid. ndian Tanned Gloves Mocer- 
sins, Buckskin Clothing (cman and Plain). les 
gins, Its, &c. Buckskin forsale. Sa" rics 
of leather rwith stitchings f free. Also catalogues of hun- 
dreds of styles of Gloves and Leathcr Novelties, and 
dire etions for measurement. Reference, Union Bank, 

Denver. A. AVERY, Denver, Colorado, 


FREE ‘SAMPLE HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. Agents 
Wanted. Send 2-cent stamp for postage. 
A. GOHRING, 202 William Street, New York. 

















looking pieces | 











Embroidering Silks 
Unchanging Colours 
as. Pearsall & Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 
UNFADING EASTERN DYES, which are 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 

None but the Unfading Ry ern Dyes are used 
for Jas. Pearsatr & “s “FILO - FL Oss,” 
“ TWISTED SILK,” ane 
“EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE.” 

Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada, Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.—-The name ‘PEARSALL'S’ and the words 


"UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is genuine. Imitations abound. 


DRESS REFORM 
OF AGE ERSEY-FITTING Mat MATERIAL 
DE ORDER, 


TO 
EQUIPOISE. Vest aud Drawers 























garments—Vert and 
Diaweisinone. Equi- 
poise, Emancipation, 
Dress Reform &Com- 
fort Waiets. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder 
Price, $2.25. Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bandages, ee Brien | Snpportere Seni 
tary Napkins.etc. New ted Catalogue Free. 


Mrs. A. Fletcher. 6 Bast 14th St., New York. 














| Rheumatism 
|or Consumption. 
Is superior to any in de- 
| eacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 
| London, European and New 
| York physicians pronounce it the 
purest and best. Sold by Druggists. 


'W.H.Schioffelin & Co.(?7'sr dees) NewYork 


THE MONTAGUE cURL CLASP, 


GREATEST NOVELTY 
OF THE AGE! 































ALL DEA RS 
Gro. H.W ooDs 5h Go. BOSTON. | {! 








HIGHEST AWARD 


Over aillcompetitorsat the World's 
Exposition, 
which all manufacturers of not 
competed, 
rls, recognizing its superior qual- 
ties, pronounced“ Wood's Tadic 
Blacking” to be the BES it 
contains no acid, or ingredi ae weed 
*j jurious to leather, and while it 
duces a beantifuljet black poll ish 


it is the only biac vp Ry de t a 
will not crack the shoe, but 
and SOF TENS theleather, her, 


rves 
ch bottle contains double 


tity. 
tf you ask for it. 


GOLD MEDAL 


New Orleans, mo 
The committee of pte 





oqu an- 
Your shoe dealer will keep it 
v se no other, 











Our Sced Warehouses, the 
Now York, are fitted up with every 
pliance for the prompt and 
Gilling of orders. 





Green-house Establishment at 
is sr gece, most Se Mi = 











beautiful magazine in | 
the world for little peo- | 
ple, absolutely free and | 
jpostage paid, for six | 


born during the year | 





Send for Free Circular os How to ae direct from the snutiadonieen. ” Address 


Absolutely free from Horse Motien. 


BRADLEY & C 


WRACUSE, N.Y. 
22 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
832 S. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 








Tidy, & 
iy, Effectual, 


‘The most simple and per- 
fect article ever invented 
for the toilet. By the am, 


se 
Cart Clasp 


Maris souas EN malled for 15 15 conte, 2 Dozen 
5 Dozen for O@- AGENTS WANTED. 
i c. TRIFET, 4 408 Wash’n St., BOSTON, Hiss. 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, BIT Sixra AVENUE, | New York. 


RECIPE FOR CATARRH. 

An invaluable remedy. If persistently used will effect 
a cure in a large majority of cases, and afford com- 
fort and relief by soothing end clearing the hend and 
throat passages in worst ones. Has given satisfaction 
by whomeoever tried. The ‘te “* edients may be had at 
any drug store at a small cost ake your own remedy 
and save mowey. Recipe forwarded by return mail for 
one dollar. This will not appearagain, R. MATHISON, 
Granville P. 0., British jembta, Canada. 


APER-Flower materials and French tissues, 
wholesale and retail. . Flowers and hades on 
band and to order, also instruction flowers. Mail orders 
receive prompt attention. Send for prices. Indestruc- 
tible Novelty Co., 383 Sixth Ave., 1 flight, New York. 


MORPHINE HABITS. 


quickly and _ painlessly cured 

athome. Free Trial Course 
toal. HUMANE R 
EDY CO., Lafayette, Ind 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 ific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permane my all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIA N, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


EAFNESS ": its CAUSES and CU RE,by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 
with no benefit. Cwred himself in three months, 

and since then hundreds of others by same process 
r Fr simple —< successful home treatment. Ad- 
dress. 8. 8. Pac . 18 East 24th St. New York City. 


fi SCLE NTIFIC _ CURE. 
a Book with complete in- 
formation mailed FREE. 

















Apperss 
DR. W. E. BROWN, CA 
NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 
NGRAVING AND STATIONERY, Visiting Cards, 
&c., by mail. Good workmanship and material 
at moderate prices. Nothing inferior at any price. 


Price-list and Samples Free on application. 
HAROLD ROORBACH, 9 Murray Street, New York. 
























@ 





